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Fill Out This Coupon 


‘for Your Vacation”’ 


Mr. A. B. Smith, P. T. M., 
982 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Mr.Smith: This summer, I expect to spend my vacation in the 
I rr I lek enwiinianinlntuninkaoeennienenions 


ea aed imndasnmcenncns 
Will you please outline for me a trip that will include: 





(Check— ¥ —cities, or resorts in which you are particularly interested.) 


Minnesota Lakes Flathead Lake Country 
Helena Tacoma 
Montana Rockies Butte 
Seattle—Alaska Spokane 
Portland Rainier National Park 
Yellowstone Park Colorado 
The purpose of my trip is primarily: 
(Check )— ¥ —Pleasure Health Sight-seeing 
Business All Four 
but I should also like to see something of these phases of Western life: 
(Check)— ¥ — Mining Fruit-raising Lumbering 


Wild Animals Irrigation Cowboys Indians 
I prefer to spend a good part of my vacation 


(Check )— ¥ —Fishing Camping Out In the Mountains 
Golfing Beside the Sea In Cities 
In Yellowstone and Rainier Parks 


I understand that, this summer, the Northern Pacific will offer 








Busy Work Sewing, Drawing, 


: Alphabet Cards, etc. 
Entertainments ,14%% Drils, 


Jialogues, etc. 


Schaol Supplies “>=: Maps, 


Erasers, etc. 
CATALOGUE sent free to Teachers 
A. J. FOUCH CO. WARREN, PA. 














To Hang Up Things 
Without Injuring Walls 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Things 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILA., PA. 








exceedingly low rates to Yellowstone Park and the Pacific Northwes:r. 
Please tell me what a ticket will cost from..-..-......-.-..---.------------ 
to. _-and return. 


I understand, too, that all your through trains are equipped with 
observation cars and that your dining car service has the reputation 
of being the most satisfactory of any western railroad. Give me, 
please, details of these features of your service. 
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Your vacation should be the happiest experience of the 
year. Let me help make it so. A. B. Smith. 





Northern Pacific Ry. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals’’ 
la 


























































FOR HOLIDAYS 


and other days 


Cmioass love the spring holidays—St. 
Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, St. 
Patrick’s Day, Easter and May-day. Celebrate them. 
all at school. Prepare for them with the help of 


THE GALA BOOK 
The new 1926 edition, just out, will give you in- 
numerable suggestions about your celebrations, 
no matter how elaborate or how simple they may 
be. Ic will tell you how to decorate your room 
with festoons, friezes and banners, how to make 
paper hats and costumes, how to make favors and 
other delightful things that the children will en- 
joy. It includes many games which can be readily 
adapted to the school room. 
Notevery day is a holiday. Dennison has prepared 
a booklet to which you can turn at all times for 
helpful hints. Write today for 


The School Catalogue 


It gives directions for making posters from dec- 
orated crepe paper. The making of posters is so 
easy that children love to make them. And this 
is but one of the many things which you will find 
helpful. The catalogue lists many of the school 
supplies that make the day’s work easier. 


Write for the Gala Book 


Get the Gala Book now. It costs only 10c (15c 
in Canada). The School Catalogue is free. 
Stationers, de partment stores and many druggists 
have the Gala Book and a complete selection of 
Dennison holiday goods. Or, if you prefer, mail 
the coupon below. 


DENNISON’S, Dep: A8, Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed is 10c (15c in Canada) for a copy of 
the Gala Book. 

Check here (___ ) if you wish the School Cata- 
logue which is free. 
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Address......_- 
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REMITTANCES 
Checks, drafts and money orders 
should be made payable to the 
order of the Educational Publishing 
Company. Do not send cash. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

When sending new address, always 
be sure to give the old address to 
which the paper has been sent. 
This is important, as your name 
alone is not sufficient data to 
discontinue the copy going to your 
old address. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Subscription, $2.00 per year. Single 
Copies, 25 cents. Canadian Post- 
age, 25 cents per year extra. 
Foreign Postage, 40 cents per year 
extra. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 
is published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it 
bears, and should reach its sub- 
scribers before the first of the 
month. 


RENEWALS 
To insure no interruption in the 
receipt of the journal, renewals 
should reach us not later than the 
Ist of the month previous to month 
of expiration. 
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In February 


One of the most startling 
results of this advertising 
age is the effect it is hav- 
ing on the most staid 
and conservative maga- 
zines of New England, 
landmarks as characteristic 
as the Boston Athenzum. 
For example, this is the 
way one of them announces 
a ‘“‘feature;’ ‘‘Flimflam- 
ming the Flimflammer or 
Putting It Up to Margery.” 
This is done facetiously, 
to be sure, but still, there 
it is. Another beseeches 
its readers, ‘‘Don’t Be a 
Brontosaurus!” but read 
this magazine, of course, 
to keep up-to-date. These 
are our most conservative 
magazines, the ones the 
agents hold up darkly to 
editors as examples of what 
not to be. Before reading 
them we were about to tell 
you of an experiment in the 
February issue on “Im- 
proving Reading without 
Books.” Now we feel that 
we ought to describe it as 


> me es pee crf 
t 


mm mt memes eh 


FANCY FLYERS 


and if we could only give 


you a sample here of one little boy’s lesson— 


D was a dog, 


And went swimming one day 
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Social Science in a First Grade. . 16 | 
The Germ of Courtesy........ n eee 17 | 
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Ideas from a Parent-Teacher Association... 39 } 
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Health Work in the Grammar Grades...... 46 

Thrift Teaching Outline...... . 47 
Reading Illustrated by Silhouettes. 484 
Books Correlated with Geography.......... 48 

Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades..... 49 
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A Page of Books.......... . 68 / 
The Ungraded Class........ Kea . 60 } 
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He almost swam 
To Oyster Bay— 
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Demons with Fun? 


The Picture Sropy, 
grades this time, and the picture is “Sir Galahad.” 
Do you know anything about KILLInc Worp 
If not, a New Orleans teacher 
will tell you how it is done in February. 


with D a round black 
circle, and two long ears, 
floating in the middle of 
a very large blue ocean, 
you might agree the name 
was justified. The article 
is a record of reading ac- 
tivities carried on at the 
summer session of the 
Demonstration School of 
Columbia University, by 
Miss Florence Brumbaugh, 
Critic Teacher of the 
Model School of Hunter 
College, New York. Both 
the experiment and the 
children’s drawings are in- 
tensely interesting. 


Bic BROTHER CLUBS are 
now as numerous as radio 
stations, but in February 
Miss Mary King, head 
teacher of the Washington 
School, Mount Vernon, is 
going to tell you about 
still another one that is 
not on the air yet. 


Another ASSEMBLY TALK 
will start the school month 
in the right way. This 
time the subject is 
‘Habit.’ 


WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS 
IN FLOWER is an excellent 
title for some of the history 
projects for intermediate 
grades in February. 

too, is for intermediate 
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THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


A supplementary reader for the first school 
year, with more than forty colored pictures. 
Intended for both oral and silent reading. 
Carefully graded. Not yet a year old, but al- 
ready an established favorite with children and 
teachers. 65 cenis 


OUT IN THE KITCHEN 


By JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 
A whimsical tale of the Kitchen Things and 
their doings when the cook goes out. Fas- 


cinating supplementary reading for the second 
school year. Profusely illustrated. 70 cents 


THE. 
BROWNIES’ HEALTH BOOK 


By NATHALIE F. MOULTON 


Health is the ound of this book of 
charming stories. Colored pictures help to 
seize and hold the child’s attention. Indirect 
instruction in health habits. A supplementary 
reader for the third school year. 765 cents 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
































requires RELIEF 


When the brain is tired and memory lags, 
fatigue is the result. School teachers, 
clergymen, architects, and 
: all professions that demand 
brain work or concentration 
on difficult problems need 
HORSFORD’S ACID 
PHOSPHATE. 


It increases nerve force and 
muscular power, the inclination 
for work returns. 

A teaspoonful three times a 
day in a glass of cold water. 

Refreshes and stimulates. 
Mental and physical weariness 
disappear. 

Non-alcoholic. Scientifically 
prepared. Constant in quality. 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works 


Providence, R. I. 
W-495-24 




















Horsfords 


Acid Phosphate 
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ALABAMA 
MISSISSIPPI 


Without cost or obligation of any kind, please send me one copy of the lessons on 


FREE LESSONS 


Teaching Primary 


Eighteen pages, 814 x 11, giving the latest information on silent 


reading and the subject of eye-movements. Over 200,000 copies 
have been distributed on direct requests. Send for your copy today. 


Prepared by the publishers of the 


SILENT READING HOUR 


First, Second and Third Readers by Buswell and Wheeler 


Now adopted in the following States: 


TENNESSEE TEXAS 


In 


GEORGIA KENTUCKY 





“How to Teach Primary Silent Reading.” 


Name 
BOS ccc ckeesce ats dua% 
Grade 


352 E. 22nd St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 


Wheeler Publishing Co. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Talking saat 


“Teachers do not read professionally,” declared some- 
one who ought to know, the other day. Teaching is a 
craft which they practice, but not an art which they study. 
Our informant did not put the matter so felicitously, but 
that is what she meant. Is she right? When we think 
of all the thoughtful, clever teachers we know, with whom 
it is a mental stimulus to talk or 
correspond, such an idea seems 


were possible to induce you to append your ages, so that 
we might compare the girls of to-day with those of yester- 
day, the results would be still more illuminating. But 
that would be asking too much, even for an editor. 





There used to be a time when teachers looked with a 
kindly eye on slang. “This is 
the way language is enriched,” 








negligible, but unfortunately it is 
shared by a good many people. 
“Teachers,” went on this critic, 
“prefer a simple outline, that 
can be cut out with one slash of 
the scissors, to the most engaging 
poster, or the most interesting 
reproduction of children’s own 
activities.” Perhaps they do, but, 
after all, teachers are “folks,” as 
someone says, and even “folks” 
are now accustomed to artistic 
and careful drawings in the adver- 
lising pages of books, magazines, 
even newspapers. Is it only on 
the advertising pages that they 
demand pictures of merit? 

It would be a real satisfaction, 
however, if we had at command 
some disarming facts to present 
to such pessimistic critics. For 
example, if the readers of PrI- 
MARY EDUCATION would sit down 
some stormy evening soon and 
make a list of the books and 
magazines they are reading, or 
examining, however briefly, this 
winter, we feel sure that the 
results would be interesting in 
the extreme and present some 
surprises to the critics. There 
would be illuminating compari- 
sons, too, between the intellec- 
tual pursuits of Maine, say, and 


wy 


read: 


A Path untrod: 


rooms 
fumes: 


lies 


sealed: 


ws 








The New Year 


A Flower unblown: 


A Tree with fruit unharvested: 


Lack yet the heart’s divine per- 
A Landscape whose wide border 


In silent shade ’neath silent skies: 
A wondrous Fountain yet un- 


A Casket with its gifts concealed: 

This 1s the year that for you waits 

Beyond To-morrow’s mystic gates. 
Horatio NELSON POWER 


they said. The slang of to-day 
becomes the vivid, racy adjec- 
tive of to-morrow. Many of 
the characteristic idioms of a 
language were no doubt once 
slang, they pointed out, and the 
“blurbs” and “blimps” of the 
schoolboy’s vocabulary, or what 
at that period corresponded to 
these choice terms, were looked 
upon leniently. In fact, they 
talked then about slang very 
much as the progressives of 
to-day talk about jazz. Has 
time justified them? Walter 
Prichard Eaton, speaking in 
Boston the other day, says no. 
His words should carry convic- 
tion, because we happen to 
know that Mr. Eaton used to 
be an admirer of George Ade 
twenty-five years ago. His ob- 
jection is that our slang words 
are of such a character as to be 
difficult to understand after the 
period when they were written. 
Most of the slang of twenty 
years ago is stale and flat to-day. 
The popular phrases of even ten 
years ago often fail to bring a 
smile now, end many of them 
are not to be understood at all. 
Even the slang expressions 
which ‘seem to have elements 


ws 


a Book un- 


a House whose 


wy 














Oklahoma or New Hampshire 
and Utah. Only to-day an 
article came to the editor from the former state because, 
the writer said, she feared New Hampshire was not suffic- 
ently represented in Primary Epucarion. So if the 
teachers in the State of Washington show more familiarity 
with books and magazines than do those of Vermont, a 
healthy rivalry may be the result. The experiment would 
be wonderfully entertaining, at all events. Why can’t we 
try it? It means the loss of only one stormy evening and 
a two-cent stamp to send the results to the editor. If it 


of permanence disappear with 
the tawdry. For one slang 
word which becomes embedded in the language, a thousand 
go to the limbo of the slang dictionaries. 





We wish that every teacher, and, indeed, a great many 
people who are not teachers, might read Miss James’ 
January talk. The crying need for more attention to the 
quality of the speaking voice was emphasized for us very 
forcibly the other night, when we witnessed a famous old 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Talks to Teachers 


Ada E. James 
Principal School 53, Buffalo, New York 
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HE profession of teaching has become one of the greatest 
of human employments. This land of idealism em- 
ploys over 700,000 teachers in charge of 20,000,000 

pupils. There is one teacher to every 135 men, women and 
children. Still the country calls for more teachers. Our 
young people are associated with teachers who are expected 
to fashion them into moral and social citizens. There is 
no class of people who so closely touch the lives of the 
young generation as the teacher; not even the minister has 
so much influence, for though his aim may be more 
searching, he is in direct contact one day instead of five, 
one hour instead of thirty. 

Every move, every action of the teacher is taken into 
account and registers for good or evil upon the plastic mind 
of the child. 

This month as the new year swings wide its gates, as we 
draw up our annual list of resolutions, there is one vow 
which I wish every teacher in this broad land would make 
and keep. We boast of our educational advancement— 
and well we may—we boast of our industrial achievements, 
of our tractless forests, of our undeveloped resources, but 
the boldest among us has never dared boast of the beauty 
of the American voice. It is a subject about which little 
has been written and less has been done. Iam an American 
to the core, but when I hear the soft tones of the French, 
the mellow tones of the Italian and the deep quality of the 
English, I cannot help contrasting it with the harsb voice of 
the American. 

The more I study and observe, the more I wonder if much 
of the trouble does not date back to the schoolroom. 

The failure of education to provide for the training of the 
simple and natural means of self-expression has led to the 
American voice. We cram the student’s mind with knowl- 
edge, beauty and truth, but we do not teach him how to 
recreate, through communication, that beauty, truth and 
knowledge. Why? Well, I suspect it is because we, as 
teachers, are not recreators of beauty of expression. Never 
can we expect our scholars to use beautiful tones until we 
ourselves set the example. 

We are very careful to keep our pianos in tune, yet our 
human bodies contain the vocal cords, musical instruments 
more delicate, more beautiful, than any instrument made 
by hand. Yet how seldom we find here in America this 
instrument in even approximate tune, let alone perfect tune. 

Have you ever stopped to realize that among the many 
ways of estimating character, there is no surer way than 
the one which may be called the trial by voice? Even to an 
untrained listener the voice is an infinitely expressive part 
of personality. Without consciously realizing it, social judg- 
ment is often based on nothing but the use of the voice. 

There are few professions which so constantly engage the 
voice as teaching? It seems almost unnecessary to suggest 
the importance of a good voice. The oft-repeated criticism 
that teachers have raspy voices is never disputed by the 
supervisor who goes from room to room, day after day. 
There is no doubt that an adult is annoyed and distracted 
by nervous, throaty voices. Children are only young 
adults. They are born imitators, and the teacher’s voice, 





since it is the one heard the greatest number of hours each 
day, has a tremendous power for good or evil. 

What a marvelous effect would be produced if the 
700,000 of us began a campaign against poor voices; if 
we converted our high-pitched, hard American instrument 
of torture into the mellow, low-toned instrument which 
nature intended it to be. 

A school superintendent once said, and perhaps he did 
not put it too strongly, that no parent is justified in keeping 
a child under the tutelage of a teacher who nags and shouts 
and in other ways surrounds herself with an atmosphere of 
fear and tension; that no school system is justified in 
retaining her services no matter what may be the cause 
or condition. 

According to statistics, teachers are great sufferers from 
nervous diseases. A teacher works under tension. She 
will—unless she guards against it—become autocratic and 
dictatorial. After years of teaching she sometimes forgets 
that she, too, went over the Hilltops of Youth. She becomes 
tense and nervous, and the teacher who works in this atmos- 
phere not only makes the schoolroom a harmful place for 
children, but also retards the very work in which she her- 
self desires to make a good showing. 

It is an indisputable and unfortunate fact that nervous 
tension registers itself more easily in the muscles about the 
throat and mouth than anywhere else. The muscles 
tighten, the air pipes close up, and since the channel is only 
half open, the voice becomes shrill and harsh. You have 
probably noticed in an argument that the more emphatic 
and excited one grows, the harder and higher the voice 
becomes, and, incidentally, the less convincing the argument. 

We are all familiar with the teacher who scolds and 
criticises. She signals the class to rise with an explosive 
clap of her hands. She shouts, “All eyes on me!” then 
shrieks in crisp tones, “John, Mary, William, did you hear 
what I said?” Needless to say, this teacher does not get 
good speech tones. Not only are three “sinners” under 
high tension, but the other children, fearing the same 
treatment, are affected. 

The nervous teacher pitches her voice higher, her speech 
becomes louder, her articulation becomes poorer, until, 
sometimes, in extreme cases, she seems to have lost her 
poise entirely. 

Contrast this with the soothing effect of a soft, mellow 
voice under good control and recognize what a splendid 
asset it is in the classroom. 

The teacher may use appropriate words and fluent, 
correct sentences and yet fail to make his ideas clearly and 
readily understood because he has such a shrill, explosive, 
rasping, or other disagreeable quality of voice. Not only 
the quality of the voice, but its control has much to do with 
the readiness of comprehension on the part of a listener. 
A monotonous or lifeless voice does not carry through as does 
the well-modulated yet vigorous voice. The power of the 


voice must be regulated to suit the size of the room and the 
character of the discussion as well as the age of the children. 
Young children may be frightened by the too loud voice or 
be soothed by the well-regulated force of the teacher’s vocal 
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expression. The teacher needs to know both her present 
effectiveness and her future possibilities in regard to her 
voice as a factor in expressing her thoughts. 

What was the secret of Ellen Terry’s success? Infinite 
pains with her voice; eternal vigilance; never off-guard a 
single waking hour. 

What has written Nazimova’s name in blazing electric 
lights? A compelling personality due to the mastery of the 
inflection of her voice. 

And Julia Marlowe, why has she gained fame on every 
continent? It is due to an exquisite tone color, to a 
perfectly tuned vocal instrument. 

Teachers, these eminent people studied, practiced, and 
while we may never be as great makers of beauty, there is 
not one of us who cannot inprove if we will. 

We have not learned how to breathe. Pump air into the 
diaphragm. Do not fetter it. Learn to relax, to be natural. 

Try this: Each morning and night, when you are perfectly 
free from tight clothing, lie flat on your back and take long, 
deep breaths. It is almost impossible to breathe unnaturally 
in this position. Then, when you arise, try to breathe in 
the same manner that you did when you were lying down. 

Speaker’s sore throat is a teacher’s ailment. It is due 
to nervous trouble and poor emotional adjustments to 
life, incorrect support of the diaphragm, and numerous 
failures in the use of speech mechanism. London has made 
a study of the cause of teachers’ absences and found that in 
one year over two thousand absences were connected with 
the bad use of the voice. What percentage might be found 
in our own school system, where virtually no emphasis is 
put upon spoken English other than that with regard to 
pronunciation? Certainly British homes give much more 
definite speech training and an infinitely better example is set 
in regard to vocal quality than in the majority of homes in 
this country. 

We can cite one case of nervous illness relieved by re- 
moving a child from the room of a teacher who had an 
exceedingly harsh and shrill voice. 

Nourishing food and plenty of rest, too, are necessary for a 
well-modulated voice. Singing exercises are always beneficial. 

“T like my teacher lots better this year than last year,” 
said a little girl. 

“Why?” I questioned. 

“O, she speaks so sweet to us.” 

Yes, the child was right. This year’s teacher was restful. 
She was sympathetic. She understood children. Last 
year’s teacher was impatient. She was intolerant. As you 
entered her room you heard the crash of thunder and the 
roar of waves. 

I often enter one of our classrooms just to hear the 
teacher read the morning Psalm. Her low, sweet voice, as 
she carefully enunciates the beautiful words, makes you 
feel that “The Heavens declare the glory of God.” 

“T remember my eighth grade teacher,” said a mother 
to me recently. “Her voice was so low; her eyes were so 
pleasant; her step was so assured; her dignity was always 
so impressive. She never lost her poise. Her room was 
always orderly. Some way, there were never any bad boys 
in her room. There was a quiet power about her which 
kept order but which still made her lovable.” 

It is important that children learn lessons from books, 
but it is equally important that they learn self-control and 
serenity from the person who stands before them for five 
days a week. 


A path untrod; a house whose rooms 
Lack yet a heart’s divine perfume; 
This is the year that for you waits 
Beyond To-morrow’s mystic gates 


Hail, 1926! May she be kind to the youth of America. 
May she inspire our 700,000 members with true wisdom 
and sublime patience. Ahead are goals. Ahead are 
achievements and crowns of joy. Let us look forward 
and not backward. Let us reach out for greater oppor- 
tunities rather than deplore our mistakes of the past. 
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Assembly Talks 
“Hello” 


Lottie{M. Schneider, Virginia 
(All rights reserved) 


S a greeting to you to-day, I am going to throw you a 
little word which we use very day of our lives. How 
many times over the phone we say that jolly, terse, 

little greeting, “Hello!” Let us see if it can give us a 
message if we examine it closely. 


It is made up of five letters—H-E-L-L-O. It has a 
message for this school this morning. I believe it will tell 
us five things we need in order that our school shall be the 
best school in this district. 


The H stands for health. Mr. Dooley says, “Education 
consists of finding out what a child dislikes most and giving 
him plenty of it.” And when a teacher is not well and is 
dyspeptic and cross, it sometimes seems that Mr. Dooley 
is right. When a boy or girl stays up too late at night, or 
eats the wrong kind of breakfast too hurriedly, or perhaps 
eats nothing at all, of course the day starts wrong at 
school. 

We need health and we should give careful attention to 
our health rules in order to make our school the very best. 
It is a good old saying to remember “Joy, temperance and 
repose slammed the door on the doctor’s nose.” 


E stands for energy. “Pep” is the name we sometimes 
call it these days: energy in classroom work, energy in play. 
A wise man once said, “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” You know there is as much 
perspiration in success as inspiration. Success comes in 
cans, while failure comes in can’ts. Boys and girls who 
reach the top of the ladder of success must climb. 


The first L stands for love; love for our work; our 
teacher; our classmates. Love never hurts our neighbor. 
Love fulfills the law and I never saw it fail if a boy loves 
his teacher and his work, be will make progress. 


The other L means loyalty; loyalty to our school, our 
team, our teachers, our town. We do not wish to be 
knockers, but boosters. Loyalty is an admirable quality. 
Lowell said. “Ah, loyal to the royal in thyself!” It is a 
good rule to follow, for if we are true to our own ideals, we 
cannot be false to others. 


The O reminds me of a story { heard of Ballington Booth. 
One Christmas be wished to send a message around the 
world to his many friends in the Salvation Army. It could 
not be a long message. At last he decided on the word 
“Others.”” Yes, the O must means “others.” The boy 
who thinks of the other fellow gives him a fair deal, rejoices 
when he succeeds, learns how to live happily with other 
people, and is a good citizen. He learns how to use the 
old-fashioned rule called the Golden Rule, and that rule 
doesn’t say, “Do others or they’ll do you.” Iwonder who 
can give me that rule this morning. 


Our word of greeting, therefore, says in order to make 
ours the very best school, we must have: 


Health 

Energy 

Love 

Loyalty, and 

Others, must be our motto. 


I throw you a greeting, boys and girls—a cheery, timely 
greeting—“ Hello!” Hello!” 


Note The teacher may have the five letters cut out, and use them 
as she talks, or she may write each letter on the board as she discusses 
what it represents. 
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Health and the Noon 
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RAINING in that oldest of human activities 
—eating—has been practically the latest 
straw to be added to the pedagogical back. 

We are now expected to teach over and above the 
three R’s, and a smattering of all the arts, trades, 
and sciences, mastication and manners, carbo- 
hydrates and calories, besides hosts of new- 
fangled things, such as vitamines, which are 
continually creeping and seeping in where even sensible 
angels would fear to tread. Not only are we supposed to 
teach young America how to eat and what to eat, but also 
how to cook and serve those eatings. 

Considering how much of the child’s mental attainment 
depends on what goes in and out of his stomach, small 
wonder that we stand appalled oftentimes at the magnitude 
of the task we face. The problem is ours, however, whether 
we like it or not, and in our own hands rests its solution, 
successful or otherwise. 

Miss Anderson met the situation at Simpson’s Hollow 
in one of its direct aspects. Her twenty-four pupils all 
carried dinner-pails to school—not a pail whose contents 
did not reveal colossal ignorance of food values and body 
requirements; most of the pupils suffered from mal- 
nutrition; all were below grade in their studies, and the 
Simpson Hollow public enjoyed an indifference to, and 
— of, school affairs that fell little short of pure 

S. 

Realizing from past experiences that haphazard methods 
and indefiniteness of preconceived plan spell failure, Miss 
Anderson took no action till she had studied the problem 
from all angles and formed a plan that provided for every 
contingency. There is an immense capacity for work latent 
in every child, once his interest and ambition are aroused. 
Miss Anderson felt that the period from twelve o’clock till 
one-thirty in her school, rightly used, might become the most 
profitable period of the whole day, instead of being worse 
than wasted, as in many country schools children bolt their 
food with canine rapidity and unsupervised, and are for 
the rest of the noon hour at the mercy of unheaJthful, 
unsocializing influences and temptation which, if yielded 
to, will undermine the very foundations of physical, mental, 
and social efficiency. 

Miss Anderson’s first step was to enlist the co-operation 
of the parents, which she accomplished by means of frequent 
and tactful calls at their homes. This made the forming 
of a Parent-Teacher Association comparatively simple, 
and the logical sequence, after a few papers on food values 
and kindred subjects had been painstakingly prepared and 
delivered by several of the members, was a marked improve- 
ment in the contents of the children’s dinner pails. Before 
long, too, all the parents had professed their hearty sym- 
pathy with the hot-lunch-at-school idea, as set forth by 
Miss Anderson at one of the meetings, and promised to help 
in any way possible. One woman loaned her oil stove for 
a few weeks, and all loaned dishes, cooking utensils, table- 
cloths and dish-towels, and contributed supplies, as, milk, 
butter, vegetables, etc. Several of the fathers donated 
lumber from which the older boys constructed three useful 
if not particularly beautiful tables, each with a somewhat 
crowded seating capacity of eight, and benches for each 
table. Other boys made the welkin ring the while they 





fashioned out of large boxes a cupboard well 
supplied with shelves for the storing of supplies 
and equipment. That this cupboard might not 
prove too much of a blot on the landscape, 
curtains were made for it by the girls. 

A housekeeping staff (which included boys as 
well as girls), subject to change at regular intervals, 
was formed and charged with the solemn responsi- 
bility of preparing each day under the teacher’s supervision 
some nourishing hot dish (soups, scalloped or creamed 
dishes, custards or cocoa) to supplement and vary the 
monotony of the lunches brought from home. In this 
way all were given practical experience in cooking and 
serving a meal and clearing up afterward. Not only this, 
but the noon hour in Miss Anderson’s school became as 
the noon hour in any refined, well-ordered home. Hitherto 
vague ideas of courtesy and good manners now became 
definite habits. At the same time many of the basic 
principles of hygiene—nutrition, mastication, digestion and 
sanitation—were informally taught and enforced. 

Enthusiasm ran so high under this new regime that when 
Miss Anderson broached the idea of using half the noon 
hour each day rehearsing for a “show,” the proceeds of 
which might buy some of the necessary culinary equipment, 
the children seized upon the idea with avidity. A show is 
bound to be an unfailing source of interest in any com- 
munity and this one proved such a financial success that 
its proceeds were amply sufficient to purchase a fine three- 
burner oil-stove and all the dishes and cooking utensils 
needed. 

So much profit and pleasure had resulted from this 
judicious use of the noon hour that, with the entertain- 
ment safely over, Miss Anderson made use of that spare 
noon time for the promotion of athletic sports—volley 
ball, football, baseball and others—and for the teaching 
of folk dances, for which the crowded time-table of the 
rural school finds so little time but which, once taught, 
can be used with so much benefit and enjoyment in five- 
minute recreation periods. 

Many educational games, arithmetic, geography, history, 
spelling and others were taught and played on winter days 
when the inclemency of the weather precluded the possi- 
bility of ourdoor activities. Thus, under the guise and 
stimulus of play, much useful but otherwise dry and un- 
interesting information was acquired and permanently 
retained. 

It would be difficult to estimate the good that resulted 
from that judicious use of the noon hour in Miss Anderson’s 
school. Her pupils had gained immeasurably in bodily 
health and menta! vigor. Their attitude towards work had 
become as that of the strong man going forth to win a race. 
Their gregarious instincts had been developed along sane 
and wholesome channels. A spirit of courtesy, self-reliance, 
self-control, and common sense had been developed along 
with a most delightful school spirit. 

The school in the community of Simpson’s Hollow had 
grown to be a vital force for good. Everyone had worked 
hard—no one more so than Miss Anderson—but the ends 
amply justified all the means, as they always do when an 
enthusiastic teacher, a well-organized plan ‘and a worthy 
motive work in co-operation. 
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The Fruit Peddler 


(See poem, “The Fruit Peddler,” on page 29) 
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Social Science in a First Grade 


Blanche Winn, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“MACH teacher will be expected to make a definite 
beginning of the teaching of civics or social science.”’ 
This was the Superintendent’s dictum. Very well. 
But just how shall we start in a IA grade of forty pupils? 
was the question we asked ourselves. 

With the idea in mind that civics teaching must develop 
leadership and responsibility of the individual to the group, 
we broached the subject to the children. We compared our 
school to the club organization to which father or mother 
belonged. Many of the children had attended meetings of 
the Parent-Teacher Association or the Improvement 
League in company with their parents, and were charmed 
with the idea of having an organization of their own. Inci- 
dentally, they were initiated into a simple form of voting. 

After the president had been chosen, a chairman for each 
of the two reading sections of the room was elected. The 
president had certain appointive privileges. He appointed 
a health inspector and two housekeepers for the week, as 
well as line captains. He was expected to confer with the 
teacher in regard to appointments, so that total misfits 
were avoided. The president also presided with dignity 
at a brief business meeting each morning at which these 
officers made their reports and other matters of the school 
day were attended to. But the suggestion of a Friday 
program each week proved to be the piece de resistance of 
our plan. A committee composed of the president and 
two section chairmen met on Wednesday after school and 
planned the program, the teacher acting as an advisory 
member of the committee and as stenographer. 

The program usually started with the singing of “America” 
and the giving of the Flag Salute. This was followed by 
recitations of poems that had been learned during the 
literature period, the singing of groups of songs, selected 
from the music lessons, either by groups of good singers or 
by soloists, the playing of stories from the reading lessons 
of the week or the previous week, which lent themselves 
to dramatization—one from each reading section. Some- 
times four or five of the best readers would be asked to read 
a new story from a library book. 

The program having been planned, the next step was in 
preparation. On Thursday morning at the business meet- 
ing, the president read the program so that each performer 
knew what he was expected todo. During the seat periods, 
Thursday and Friday, the chairmen took the actors in their 
respective plays into a vacant room and drilled them. And 
they did it very thoroughly and well. Other children with 
deft fingers contrived simple accessories for the players— 
as crowns for the king, queen and princess, and a wand for 
the fairy in “The Playmate,” or a mask for the robber, and 
a bag of gold pieces for the old man in “The Bag of Gold.”’ 


The readers repaired to the hall or cloak-room for practice 
During the music period, a minute or two was allowed for 
the children who were to sing on the program to come to 
the front of the room and rehearse. Poems, singly or for 
group concert rendition, were recited during the literature 
period. The children were made to feel that a program 
must be well prepared—that no one should need to be 
prompted as to his part. 

The last half-hour on Friday was dedicated to the giving 
of the program. The front of the room was cleared, the 
kindergarten chairs being moved to the back of the room 
for the accommodation of the few mothers who, accom- 
panied by little brother or sister, might stray in, for en- 
thusiastic reports of “Our Program” had been carried 
home. The teacher subsided into the background, though 
she thought it advisable to keep a copy of the program near, 
in case the president needed help, which he rarely did. 
The president read the program and the participants 
responded with becoming gravity. The chairmen looked 
after the costuming of their charges in the plays. The 
whole school, audience and performers, exhibited a charming 
seriousness in their undertaking. 

“The program” became a weekly event. Some weeks 
it was provided by members of the whole grade. Again, 
the two sections took turns entertaining the other. The 
chairman of the entertaining section chose two committee 
members from that section to plan the program and each 
member of the section was given a place on the program. 

One memorable Friday, the IB pupils and their teachers 
were our guests. 

The week of Mothers’ Day, special invitations were 
copied by the children and taken home. Needless to say, 
an enthusiastic audience responded. 

As a result of our venture in civics teaching, we felt that 
a real growth had been attained in poise, leadership, 
assumption of responsibility and consciousness of group 
welfare. All this with a minimum of time taken from the 
regular day’s work and with a quickening of interest in 
“our school,” which should be a true civic organization. 


The Game of Dumb-bell Tag 


The players stand, scattered promiscuously, one of their 
number, who is “It,” being placed in the center at the 
opening of the game. A dumb-bell is passed from one 
player to another, the one who is “It” trying to tag the 
person who has the dumb-bell. If he succeeds the one 
tagged becomes “It.’’ Players may move around freely. 
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The Germ of Courtesy 


Augusta Lynch Feiner, Michigan 


(A school project involving the application of that ancient and honorable attainment.) 


HE McKinley School, located at 5723 Hamilton 
Ave., Detroit, Mich., is, I presume, as 100% 
American as Colonel Harvey claimed 99% British 

for his native heath. We have a few foreigners, a few 
scions of the best families, a few sons of bootleggers, 
one court case and 98% middle-class American 
children. A group extremely volatile, impulsive, 
demonstrative, buoyant, energetically expressive, 
nerve-fraying, but wholly lovable children. 

This class responds most animatedly to any project intro- 
duced with even a small show of enthusiasm by the teacher. 
Accordingly, when in teacher’s meeting the lack of politeness 
was discussed, it was unanimously decided to take up the 
problem, and each room work on at least one phase. A list 
of common errors or omissions was placed on the blackboard 
and each teacher chose according to the needs of her group. 
The following are some of the most flagrant offences: 


Passing in front of a person without excusing himself. 
Breaking in on the conversation of elders. 

“Yes, ma’am,” for “Yes, Miss Golden.” 

Sitting when elders are standing. 

Neglecting to offer a chair to visitor. 

Not acknowledging introductions properly. 

Failure to express thanks for small favors. 

“Huh?” for “Please,” or “Pardon me.” 

Neglecting to raise hats in salutation. 


Children really enjoy a formal courtesy and as these items 
were introduced to them, they were seized upon and adopted 
in whole-hearted fashion. The improvement in tone was 
noticeable throughout the building, and to prove that it 
carried over, witness the fact Gordon came to me the day 
after our “Courtesy Campaign” had been inaugurated and 
said, “Last night, just after dinner was called, I was stand- 
ing up back of my chair in the dining-room when my mother 
came downstairs. She said, ‘Why don’t you sit down, 
Gordon? What are you waiting for?’ And I just said, 
‘Why, I’m waiting for you to be seated, mother.’ ” 

As a “follow-up” we intend to have two-minute dramati- 
zation from each room of the courtesy they have been 
stressing. These as yet have not been worked out and the 
following are merely suggestions: 


Romance of the Dolls 
(First Grade) 

Eight little girls and eight little boys walk jerkily on the 
stage. The leg swings from the hip (observe a walking 
ma-ma doll) and arms are slightly extended. Boys are in 
blue and white sailor suits, girls in outstanding white dresses, 
with white ribbons tying hair at sides. Use the Victor 
record, “Shoemaker’s Dance.” Dolls march on in couples, 
keeping perfect time to the music. Form in two sets, as in 
the old-fashioned “Square Dance.” 

Partners face—1-2-3-4 

Bow—1-2-3-4. Up—1-2-3-+4. (This is merely a bend- 
ing of knees, down on four counts and up on four counts.) 

Back to original position—1-—2-3+4 

Join hands—1-2-3-4 

Circle to right—1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8. Back—1-2-3-4-5-6- 
7-8 

Grand right and left. Boys offer right hand to partners 
and pass around circle, offering first right and then left hand 
to successive girls. 

When partners meet, begin from beginning again. The 
second time partners meet, the boy offers his arm to the girl. 
She takes it and they march off stage. All actors are as 
stiff, mechanical, automatic as possible. Heads are never 





moved, eyes at all times stare straight ahead. As last 
couple leave stage, they move slowly, uncertainly. 
This brings them to center stage, facing audience. 


Girl Doll I’m afraid I’ve—run—down! 

Boy Doll Allow—me—to—get—you—a—chair. 
(In time to the music he marches to rear of stage, gets 
chair, and brings it to front. He makes “doll bow.”) 

Girl Doll I—thank—you! (Tumbles into chair in 
sprawling doll-like attitude.) 


(CurTAIN) 


Shadow Pictures 


(Second Grade) 

The outfit required is very simple, a sheet stretched to full 
size at front of stage. A simple framework, resembling a 
one-piece screen, can easily be made, the sheet tacked to this 
and a strong electric light bulb on a long cord behind. The 
audience sees the plain sheet. The child passes back of the 
sheet and in front of the light. A little practice will aid in 
placing the shadow squarely on the sheet. Four little boys, 
one at a time, pass, throwing their shadow on the screen, 
followed by four little girls. They all walk leisurely. A 
boy swings his books by a strap and a little girl stops to pick 
a flower. Now, the girls run back to the light, to come to 
original place. First little girl and boy advance, meet at 
middle of screen. He raises his hat. She bows. They 
pass on. The other couples do the same. Lastly, boys 
return in single file to middle of screen, as do girls, and face 
audience. Boys raise hats while girls courtesy. 


[CurTAIN] 


In the Land of Courtesy 
(Third Grade) 


Germ of Ignorance is dressed in a brown paper cambric 
pajama suit, with cap attached. He may wear gloves with 
fingers lengthened and stuffed, with which he gesticulates 
freely. 

Courtesy Sprites are in short white Grecian tunics, with 
vari-colored sateen slips and bloomers to match. Bands of 
the same color ribbon are about their heads. 

Spirit of All Courtesy is dressed in flowing white robe, a 
crown on her head. She is seated on a dais (an armchair 
supported by wooden soap-boxes covered with white cheese- 
cloth, which is flecked with gold paper stars). 

Curtain rising displays Spirit of All Courtesy on throne, 
her Sprites grouped prettily about her. If pussible, turn 
colored lights on, and as the colors change, have a different 
tableau. A solo dance in front of the Spirit may here be 
introduced to advantage. 


Spirit of All Courtesy (advancing) 
Welcome, welcome, sweet Sprites of Courtesy. 
Your gayety is truly joy to see. 
When children such light-heartedness display 
We know ill-breeding ne’er can hold much sway. 


(Sprites courtesy deeply to each other.) 
(Germ of Ignorance tumbles in.) 


All 
O, O, a wicked monster Germ! 
Away with him, away, away, be firm! 
(Continued on page 68) 
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The Story Telle 


Annie Locke MacKinnon, Ohio 


Formerly of University of Akron 























(All rights reserved) 


The New Year 


Who comes dancing over the snow, 
His soft little feet all bare and rosy? 
Open the door, though the wild winds blow, 
Take the child in and make him cozy. 
Take him in and hold him dear; 
He is the wonderful, glad New Year.—Dinah M. Craik 


Since January begins the New Year, and furnishes us 
with a chance to try again, it would seem that opportunity 
should be the slogan for this month. There are, of course, 
many character-building qualities that would group them- 
selves about this general head: decision, honesty, resource- 
fulness, reliability, wisdom and cleverness. There are also 
many negative qualities which, when found in literature, 
tend to make the positive virtues all the stronger: foolishness 
in thinking, stupidity, vanity, talkativeness, carelessness, 
procrastination and discontent. We should also consider 
at this time, kindness to animals and their shelter and care 
during the cold weather. The days, the snow, the moon 
and stars are also appropriate themes. 

Since poetry is what the child should have and not only 
have but love, try telling a number of poems to your first, 
second or third grade. As this is January, let us take a 
group of snow poems. You can doubtless find cause to 
bring this about without too apparent an effort. The 
weather will help you, it usually does. 


Putting the World to Bed 


The little snow people are hurrying down 
From their homes in the clouds overhead; 
Working as hard as ever they can, 
Putting the world to bed. 


Every tree in a soft, fleecy nightgown they clothe; 
Each post has its night-cap of white. 

And o’er the cold ground a thick cover theyyspread 
Before they say good-night. 


And so they come eagerly sliding down, 
With a swift and silent tread, 

Always as busy as busy can be, 
Putting the world to bed.—Selected 


The Wonderful Weaver 


There’s a wonderful weaver 
High up in the air, 

And he weaves a white mantle 
For cold earth to wear. 

With the wind for his shuttle, 
The cloud for his loom, 

How he weaves, how he weaves 
In the light, in the gloom. 


O, with finest of laces, 
He decks bush and tree; 

On the bare, flinty meadows 
A cover lays he. 

Then a quaint cap he places 
On pillar and post, 

And he changes the pump 
_To a grim, silent ghost. 


But this wonderful weaver 
Grows weary at last; 
And the shuttle lies idle 
That once flew so fast. 
Then the sun peeps abroad 
On the work that is done; 
And he smiles: “I’ll unravel 
It all, just for fun.” —George Cooper 


In these poems you can later (three or four days later) 
call attention to the different way in which the two poets 
have spoken of the snow cover upon the ground, for 
instance: 


O’er the cold ground a thick cover they spread, 
and 


On the bare, flinty meadows 
A cover lays he. 


Follow your first two poems with these two poems of 
snow men. 


My Snowman 


I made a snowman in my yard, 
Indeed it was not very hard; 

His body first I made quite tall, 
And then his head round like a ball. 


To give him eyes I made two holes, 
And then inserted two small coals; 

I gave him then a meuth and nose, 
With corn for teeth arranged in rows. 


Before I go to bed each day, 
With my snowman I always play; 
I fix his eyes, I mend his head, 

I say good-night and go to bed. 


The sun was shining bright one day, 

And melted my snowman away; __ 

I cried until my eyes were red, 

Alas! my poor snowman was dead!—Bran Toole 


The Snowman 


One day we built a snowman; 
We made him out of snow. 

You should have seen how fine he was— 
All white from top to toe! 


We poured some water on him, 
And froze him, legs and ears; 
And when we went indoors to bed 

I said he’d last two years. 


But in the night a warmer kind 
Of wind began to blow, 

And winter cried and ran away, 
And with it ran the snow. 


And in the morning when we went 
To bid our friend good-day, 
There wasn’t any snowman there— 
He, too, had run away.—W. W. Ellsworth 
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Queen Winter 


O, have you seen the Winter Queen 
In her robe of filmy lace, 

With her shining crown and her cloak of down 
And her gentle, dreaming face? 


The flowers love her, for a snow-white cover 
To keep them warm she brings; 
She tucks them rountl with a crooning sound. 
And they fall asleep as she sings. 
—Lucy Fitch Perkins 


The Icicle 


An icicle hung on a red brick wall, 
And said to the sun, “I don’t like you at all!” 
Drip! drip! drip! drip! 


Said the sun, “‘ Dear me, you’ve a saucy tongue! 
y gu 


Your flames are just like little wings, 

I never saw such pretty things; 

You stay a moment, then you’re gone: 

To other birthdays you rush on.—Alice A. Keen 


A Birthday Prayer 


Another birthday’s here. 
I’m taller, I’m stronger, 
I’ve lived a little longer, 
I face a new year. 


Father, this prayer I make: 

Each birthday let me be 

Living more faithfully, 

Busier, steadier, 

Lovinger, readier, 

For thy dear sake!—Nancy Byrd Turner 


Remember, I’m old and you are young!” A group of star poems: 


Drip! drip! drip! drip! 


So"the good sun shone just as before, 
But the icicle only cried the more, 
Until, at the end of the winter day 
He had cried his poor little self away. 
Drip! drip! drip! drip!—Sel. 


A Little White Snowflake 


A little white snowflake up in the sky, 
Lived in a cloud so gray. 

Around it were snowflakes, large and small, 
And such fun they had every day. 


They played peek-a-boo with the moon and the stars, 
But the winds were the best fun of all, 

Fer they tossed them this way and they tossed them that way, 
And they had to hold fast or they’d fall. 


Qne little flake peeped just over the cloud, 
Away down to the earth below, 

And it said, “O, I’m going down there. Will you come?” 
Said the others, ‘‘We’ll go—yes, we’ll go.” 


It let go its hold and the winds caught it up, 
And tossed it around and around, 

‘Then down came the rest, and the winds caught them all, 
And gave them a ride to the ground.—Sel. 


You and I 


The New Year like a child behaves, 
Within my door he stands, 

And laughs, and at me gaily waves 
His little hands. 


O, bright-eyed stranger, sweet and gay, 
I’ll wish with my first kiss, 

That you and I along our way 
May always smile like this.—A. E. A. 


After telling five or six of these poems, say nothing more 
about them until the next day, then ask the children which 
of the poems they remembered or liked the best. There 
may be some child who will astonish you by repeating one 
or two lines of one of them. Tell over again those that are 
mentioned by the children, talk about them a little, the 
pretty pictures in them. Follow this plan for three or four 
days and you will find each child selecting the poem he likes, 
and finally, at the end, say of eight or ten days, to your 
surprise and theirs, most of the children will know all of 
the poems offered. Let them bring written copies of poems 
they have found at home. Go over these and select the 
good ones, and add to your collection. This plan was 
followed through each month, beginning with January, and 
by the end of the semester, a group of 1A’s knew anywhere 
from fifteen to thirty-five poems, while the slower ones had 
more than their required five. 


A group of birthday poems: 
Birthday Candles 


Little candles on my cake, 

What a shining row you make 
With your fluttering, pointed light; 
O, you are a lovely sight! 


Fairy Lights 


Star, star, baby star, 

Whisper, tell me what you are. 

Tell me why you're shining bright? 

You’re the fairies’ candle light, 
Star, baby star! 


Moon, moon, lady moon, 

Sailing like a big balloon. 

Who gives you your silver light? 

You’re the fairies’ lamp so bright, 
Moon, lady moon! 


Sun, sun, golden sun, 

O, how soon your work’s begun! 

You’re a big electric light, 

When you shine it can’t be night, 
Sun, golden sun!—E. H. C. 


What Lights the Stars 


I’ve wondered, O, so many times, 
What lights the stars at night, 
And now, at last, I’ve found it out! 

I know that I am right! 


For only half an hour ago 
A band of bright fireflies 

Danced in and out among the trees, 
A-searching for the skies! 


And just a minute after that 
The stars shone clear and bright! 
Of course, the fireflies lighted them! 
Now, tell me, am I right?—Emeline Goodrow 


The Stars 


Do you know what the little stars do at night? 
They play on a deep, blue hill: 

Mother Moon watches to keep them in sight, 
For they’re never, never still. 


Do you know what the little stars do at dawn? 
They sink in a sun-kissed sea, 

And there they sleep till the day is gone, 
As still as still can be—May M. Jackson 


Bedtime 


All day in my garden here 
I play and play and play; 

But when the night brings a dozen stars 
I can no longer stay. 


Sometimes the sun has hardly set 
Before the stars begin; 

A dozen stars come out so fast, 
And then I must go in. 


I count them very carefully, 
Especially ’round the moon, 
Because I do not wish to go 
‘To,bed a star too soon.—H. C. Crew 


The Starry Night 


Ten thous«nd warriors on cheese fields >. _. 
Lift up their,spears aad. dash their shields. 


Ten thousand warriors oa Yboce plains 
Halt their swift. éteeds with silver reins, 
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Their tents are pitched upon the slope 
With silver pegs and silver rope. 


When heaven shakes I am afraid, 
For thunder is their cannonade. 


And when the lightning cracks the night 
’Tis their ten thousand spears in flight. 
—Wilfred Thorley 


O, Look at the Moon 


O, look at the moon, 
She is shining up there; 
O, mother, she looks 
Like a lamp in the air. 
Last week she was smaller, 
And shaped like a bow, 
But now she’s grown bigger, 
And round like an O.—Eliza L. Follen 


Group of poems about the day and the opportunities it 
brings: 


The New Day 


Dear God, Your night has gone away, 
Life, with its light, gives us to-day. 

A day to live and grow again; 

A day to work with might and main. 
To-day is now and surely brings 
Unending good in many things. 

O, make my daily life and living 
Reflect the love dear God is giving. 


The day comes round quite good to see 
And shakes the dark from grass and tree, 
And makes the colors through the door 
Get bright, where all was black before. 


Good stories for January are: “The New Day,” in 
‘Stories for Sunday Telling,” by Bailey, and “The Little 
Boy Who Found the Stars,” in “The Outdoor Story Book,” 
by Bailey. Use with this last story the following poem: 


Starlight 


I wanted Mrs. Mother 

Just to tell me, if she could, 

Where the little stars were hiding 
In the day! 

Did they turn themselves to blue? 

Or whatever did they do 

When the morning chased the shadows 
All away? 


And Mrs. Mother told me 

She didn’t really know, 

But she thought that when the sun 
Began to rise, 

Little stars could find a way 

To come down and spend the day 

Putting starlight into 
Everybody’s eyes. 
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She kissed me when she told me, 
And I guess it must be true 
For in her eyes, I’m sure I saw 
The starlight shining through!—Dixie Wilson 


A Trit-Trot Story for the Littlest Ones 


Once there lived a big, brown doggie with a wigglety- 
wagglety tail. One morning when he woke up and wanted 
his breakfast, there was not a bone to be had. So he said, 
“T will go down to the market and buy me one.” 

He went a-trotting along and a-trotting along, until whom 
should he meet but a little, black doggie with flippity- 
floppity ears. The little, black doggie said, “Where are 
you going so early this morning?” 

The big, brown doggie stopped and said, “I’m hungry 
and I’m going to market to buy a bone for my breakfast.” 

“Please may I go, too?” 

So the big, brown doggie with the wigglety-wagglety tail, 
and the little, black doggie with the flippity-floppity ears 
went a-trotting along and a-trotting along until whom 
should they meet but a big, gray pussy cat with mopsy- 
wopsy fur. The big, gray pussy cat said, “Where are 
you going so early this morning?”’ 

The big, brown doggie stopped and said, “I’m hungry 
and I’m going to market-to buy a bone for my breakfast.” 

“Please may I go, too?” 

“Yes, to be sure you may,” said he. 

So the big, brown doggie with the wigglety-wagglety 
tail, and the little, black doggie with the flippity-floppity 
ears, and the big, gray pussy cat with the mopsy-wopsy fur 
went a-trotting along and a-trotting along until they met 
a wee, white kitty with a mewey-wewey voice. 

The wee, white kitty said, “ Where are you going so early 
this morning?” 

The big, brown doggie said, “I’m hungry and I’m going 
to the market to buy me a bone for my breakfast.” 

“Please may I go too?” 

“Ves, to be sure,” said he. 

So the big, brown doggie with the wigglety-wagglety tail, 
and the little, black doggie, with the flippity-floppity ears, 
and the big, gray pussy cat with the mopsy-wopsy fur, and 
the wee, white kitty with the mewey-wewey voice went 
a-trotting along and a-trotting along until they came to the 
door of the market. 

They pushed it open and walked in. The market man said: 

“Bless my buttons, what’s up?” 

The big, brown doggie said, “I’m hungry and I want a 
bone for my breakfast.” 

“Well, well,” said the market man, “you shall have it.” 

He gave the big, brown doggie a splendid bone witb lots 
of meat on it, just right for breakfast. Then they all went 
a-trotting along and a-trotting along to find a nice corner 
to eat it in—Jn ChildhoodjEducation (Author unknown) 


For Grammar Grades 


The frost is here, 
The fuel is dear, 
The woods are sear, 
The fires burn clear. 
The frost is here 
And has bitten the heel of the going year. 
—Tennyson 


Try the poem work as suggested in the primary grades, 
using some of the poems placed there or the following group: 


Myself and Me 


I’m the best pal I eyer had,: [like :to be with me 

I like to sit and ,tell pryself ‘things, confidéntially; 

I often sit and adk mé if I shouldn’t, or-I should, 

And i fird that my advice .to me is always pretty good. 


I never got acquainted with myself till here of late, 
I find myself a bully chym, 1 treat me,simply great; 


I walk with me and talk with me and show me right from wrong, 
I never knew how well myself and me could get along. 


I never try to cheat me, I tell the truth to me, 

No matter what may come or go, I’m on the square with me; 
It’s great to know yourself and have a pal that’s all your own 
To be such company for you, you’re never left alone. 


You'll try to dodge the masses and you'll find a crowd’s a joke, 
If you'll only treat yourself as well as you treat other folk. 

I’ve made a study of myself, compared me with the lot 

And I’ve finally decided I’m the best friend that I’ve got. 


Just get together with yourself and trust yourself with you: 
You’ll be surprised to find how well you’ll like you if you do. 


My Creed 


I would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare; 
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I would be friend to all—the foe—the friendless; 

I would be giving and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 

I would look up—and laugh—and love and lift. 
—Howard Arnold Walter 


A Creed 


To be earnest; to be strong; 

To make light the way with song; 
Slow to anger; quick to praise; 
Walking steadfast through the days. 
Firm of purpose, sure of soul, 
Pressing onward to the goal, 
Upright, even, undismayed, 

Sure, serene, and unafraid. 


To be patient; to be kind; 

To be purposeful, and find 
Sweetness all along the way; 
Loth to judge, but firm to say 
Truth with unrelenting tongue; 
By no cavil veered or swung 
From the right; and to endure, 
Hopeful, helpful, clean and pure. 


To be gentle; to forgive; 

True to life, and glad to live; 

To be watchful, and to be 

Rich with boundless charity; 

To be humble in success, 

Strong of heart in bitterness, 
Tender, gracious, thoughtful, good, 
In our man-and-womanhood. 


To be smiling; to be glad 

For the yesterdays we’ve had; 
To be grateful all the way 

For the beauties of to-day; 

To be hopeful, and to see 

In the days that are to be 
Bigger, better, broader things, 
Robes of purple, crowns of kings. 


To-day 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 

Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


Out of Eternity 

This new day was born; 
Into Eternity 

At night will return 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did: 

So soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away?—Thomas Carlyle 


The Day 


I'll tell you how the sun rose— 
A ribbon at a time: 

The steeples swam in amethyst. 
The news like squirrels ran. 


The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolinks began: 

Then I said softly to myself, 
“That must have been the sun!” 


But how he set, I know not. 
There seemed a purple stile," 
Which little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while.; 


Till when they reached the other side, 
A dominie in gray 
Put gently up the evening bars, 
And led the flock away.—Emily Dickinson 


A Summer Day 


This is the way the morning dawns: 
Rosy tints on flowers and trees, 
Winds that wake the birds and bees, 

Dewdrops on the fields and lawns— 

This is the way the morning dawns. 
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This is the way the sun comes up: 
Golden brooks and glossy leaves, 
Mists that melt above the sheaves, 

Pansy, rose and buttercup— 

This is the way the sun comes up.—Sel. 


Where Do the Old Years Go? 


Pray, where do the Old Years go, mamma, 
When their work is over and done? 

Does somebody tuck them away to sleep, 
Quite out of the sight of the sun? 


Was there ever a year that made a mistake, 
And stayed when its time was o’er, 

Till it had to hurry its poor old feet 
When the New Year knocked at the door? 


I wish you a Happy New Year, mamma— 
I am sure new things are nice— 

And this one comes with a merry face, 
And plenty of snow and ice. 


But I only wish I had kept awake 
Till the Old Year made its bow, 
For what it said when the clock struck twelve 
I shall never find out now.—Margaret E.*Sangster 


The Day 


When I wake up and see the sun, 

And all the sleeping time is done, 

I know another day is here, 

And yet to me it seems so queer 

That no one sees the day creep in, 

Or just how all the hours begin, 

Or where day goes when it is night, 

With only stars and moon for light; 

I’d like to get up once at four, 

And watch the shadows on the floor, 

And try to see with my own eyes 

What is the very shape and size 

Of what the grown-ups call a day; 

For what it’s like they cannot say. 

It must be something no one sees, 

That hides in sunshine on the trees, 

And steals about through everything, 

And makes you want to run and sing. 
—Edna A. Foster 


Stories to illustrate kindness to animals and the resultant 
devotion of these four-footed friends are to be found as 
follows: “ Waukewa’s Eagle,” in “Twenty-four Unusual 
Stories,” by Tyler; “Verdun Belle,” in Bolenius Reader, 
V; “For the Love of a Man,” in Wheeler Reader, V, and 
the following story, “A Dutch Boor and His Horse”: 


The Dutch Boor and His Horse 


When I was a small child and went to school, too young 
to read, I heard a thing read, of a horse, that made both 
my cheeks wet with hot tears. The man who owned the 
horse lived at the Cape of Good Hope, and was called a 
Dutch Boor, which means that he was a poor man of 
Dutch blood, who was born on the soil of that hot land, and 
tilled it with plow and hoe. 

He was kind at heart, although rough in looks and speech. 
He loved his.mare, and she loved him, and was with him 
by day and near him by night. She was proud to have 
him on her back, and would dash through swamps, ponds, 
and fire, too, if he wished it. 

But a day came that proved the faith and love of her 
stout heart and the soul of the man. A great storm came 
down on the sea. The waves roared, and rose as high as 
the hills. Their white tops foamed with rage at the winds 
and smote them witb all their might. 

Night drew near, and it was a scene to make one quake 
with fear. Right in the midst of all this rage and roar of 
wind and sea, a great ship, with sails rent and helm gone, 
came in sight. It rode on the high, white waves, straight 
on to a reef of rocks, too far from the shore to be reached 
with a rope. 

The ship was full of young and old, whose cries for help 
could be heard, loud as was the voice tthe tm. Their 
boats were gone like the shells ‘Of ox? Het@Uwas no 
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The Clouds and Their Names 
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V 


(Based on the International System of Classification) 


Grace B. Faxon 
Author of “Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers” 


Sketches by Daphne Dunbar 


Teacher of Drawing and Painting in Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass. 


AuTHOoR’s NoTE 


This series of lessons on the Cloud Forms may be copied on the 
blackboard, to serve as supplementary reading lessons. Reproduce the 
sketches tofaccompany the lessons. Encourage pupils to find the forms 


for themselves and to sketch them from the sky. Read to them all the 
poems about clouds that you can find. Request them to dramatize the 
lessons; write their “dialogue” on the blackboard, for additional reading. 
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THE CiLoup HAto 


If you copy the picture of our cloud halo, you can make the sketch very lovely by using some water 


color. 


Perhaps you would like to give the house a red roof and chimney. You may have a green 


lawn, a yellow sandy roadway, more green grass where the figures are standing, you may dress mother 
and children in gay clothes, and then, with alternate strokes of blue and white crayon, you may fill 


in the remaining space with soft sky tints. 


The Cloud Circle 


In Lesson Three we talked of the fascinating 
mares’ tails. You learned that they were cirrus 
clouds. There are many other cirri besides mares’ 
tails. In fact, we have more varieties in cirrus clouds 
than we do in any other class of clouds. 

Often when you look up in the sky you can see 
no large clouds. There may be only a few tiny tufts 
that make you think of dear little islands scattered 
in an azure sea. These cloud islands belong to the 
big cirrus family. 

Then there are the long hair-like clouds. They 
remind us of a little girl’s long hair when her mother 
has just drawn a comb through it. Sometimes the 
sky contains wee curls of clouds. All of these are 
cirrus clouds, every one! 

Sometimes our cirri look like strips of ribbon. 
Sometimes they lie in bands or belts. A beautiful 
sight is that when one of these bands crosses a part 


of the sky in a great circle. Such a cloud circle as 
this is called a halo. 

A cloud halo is so wonderfully pretty that you had 
better begin to-day to watch for one. You may have 
to look for many days. Always you must look very 
sharply, for the cloud halo is a thin cloud. 

We searched the sky for many days before we found 
our cloud halo. Our halo swung over a quaint little 
house. We sat across the road from the house when 
we drew our picture. 

What does the cloud circle make you think of? A 
rope in the sky? A pathway of white sand? 


While you are waiting to find your halo to draw, 
you may be sketching the other cirrus clouds which 
are more commonly seen. You are sure to see 
threads and feathers and ribbons and curls and islands. 
Remember to draw with a light hand. Cirrus clouds 
are delicate clouds. They are not like the billowy, 
lumpy cumulus forms. 
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Seat Work Based on Silent Reading 


Arithmetic 


The object of this lesson is comprehension. 
Seat work should supplement the knowledge 
gained in recitations. It should never be more 
difficult than daily class work. The following 
problems, printed or typed, may be distributed 
among the pupils for seat work. 

Supply them with slips of paper, on which 
they may answer questions. Have a sufficient 
number of cards, so that the children may have more 
than one if they wish, in a limited time. 

These cards may be arranged so that the slower pupils 
may have the simpler selection, while the brighter child may 
be given work suited to his ability. 


Problems 


1 Robert picked eight Mayflowers and gave two of them 
to mother. 

(Draw the number of Mayflowers he had left.) 

2 Bessie has six little chickens. Three are inside the 
coop. 

(Draw the number of little chickens outside the coop.) 

3 Paul saw six butterflies and Ted saw four more. 

(Draw the number of butterflies seen by both. 

4 Beth went to the orchard and saw an apple tree with 
a dozen blossoms. 

(Draw the number of apple blossoms that Beth saw.) 

5 Bob and John have been fishing. Bob caught five 
fish and John caught six. 

(Sketch the string of fish both boys caught.) 

6 Ethel went to the seashore. She found ten pretty 
shells. She lost five of them on the way home. 

(Sketch the number of pretty shells she took home to 
show mother.) 

7 May played store and sold fans. Mother bought 
one half dozen. 

(Sketch the number of fans that mother bought.) 

8 Emma’s mother told her she might go to spend the 
afternoon with Clara, and that she might stay two hours 
and a half. Emma started at half-past three. At what 
time will she come home? 

(Draw the face of a clock with the hands pointing to the 
time at which Emma will return.) 

9 Amy’smamma made for her a birthday cake. It had 
ten lighted candles upon it; three went out; how many 
remained burning? 

(Sketch a picture of the birthday cake with the candles.) 

10 Little Red Riding Hood picked four daisies, six 
buttercups, seven violets, and three star flowers; how many 
flowers did she pick? 

(Draw and color the flowers she picked.) 

11 Eva had a pair of blue mittens, Hattie a pair of brown 
mittens, Kittie a pair of red mittens, and Harry a pair of 
black mittens. 

(Draw the pairs of mittens belonging to each child and 
color them as stated in the problem.) 

12 Little Boy Blue had twenty sheep; he put them in 
four pens; how many sheep in each pen? 

(Draw the pictures of the sheep in the pens.) 


Flash Cards 


Distribute cards among the children, containing the 
numbers from 1 to 20. As the teacher flashes questions, 
the child having the corresponding answer holds the card 
high above his head, so that it may be seen by all. 


Cards: 
How many 
Days in a week? 
Months in a year? 
Colors in the flag? 
Pennies in a dime? 





Nickels in a quarter? 
Fingers on two hands? 
Inches in a foot? 

Eggs in a dozen? 

Sides on a square? 
Wheels on two wagons? 
Sides on a triangle? 
Feet in a yard? 

Dimes in a dollar? 


Language 


The device of cut paper shapes comes to our aid in seat 
work. Children are able to cut letters of good proportions 
long before ability to draw is developed. 

The grouping and spacing of cut letters to form words will 
follow naturally and make an appeal to the child. 

With the printing press prepare cardboard strips contain- 
ing the following information: 


Name of months in the year. 
Days of week. 

Colors in the flag. 

Names of City, State, Country. 
Name of your school. 


or OD 


Place these placards where they may be readily seen by 
the children and vary them occasionally to give a variety 
of work. 

On the occupation table or in the “Something to Do” 
cupboard, have another set of cards arranged in this form, 
so that the child may select his own card. 


Card I 
1 The name of your city. 
2 The first three days of the week. 
Card II—Cut 
1 The last three months of the year. 
2 The name of our country. 
Card Il1I—Cut 
1 The name of our state. 
2 The colors in our flag. 
Card IV—Cut 
1 The name of our school. 
2 The month in which your birthday comes. 


Suggestion 


The object of this lesson is to increase the child’s vocabu- 
lary and furnish interesting seat work. 

Have different articles in the room labeled. Let the chil- 
dren print these labels with the printing press. They will 
enjoy bringing toys so that they may print the name and 
place it near the object. 

Encourage the children to bring different articles and see 
how nany new words may be mastered in a week. They 
will enjoy toy cutting for seat work. 

Do not have them attempt to cut the details of a toy, but 
give the general shape only. 

With the labeled toys before them, the teacher could 
display a set of cards like this: 

Cut the shape of 


A wagon A picture A doll 
A telephone A horn A dog 
A clock A drum A rabbit 


Have them cut their illustrations from paper of uniform 
size, so they may be used for an alphabet book, by placing 
the toy cutting on the paper and the initial letter under- 
neath, or they may be arranged in attractive poster work. 

Move the letters and illustrations about on the paper until 
a good arrangement is secured, then paste them in shape. 

This poster is a good illustration of preceding suggestions. 
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Health Rule: Sleep Many 
Hours with Windows Open 
Grade I 


Grade II 


Health Rule: Take a Bath Oftener 
than Once a Week 


Grade III 


The Eight Rules of Health in Procession 
A Health Pageant 


A Project of the Kensington Avenue School, Springfield, Mass., Sara E. Chase, Principal 


STARTING THE PROJECT . 


Situation 


Our language lessons lacked life. Too much attention 
was being given to technique, too little to thought. Dicta- 
tion and reproduction exercises had prominent places in the 
language periods. 


In teachers’ meetings we had listed the ways in which 
oral and written composition are used in life. We had 
discussed the opportunities offered by our classroom work 
for just such oral and written composition. 


Purpose 


It seemed to me that a project in which each class of the 
school had a part might show the teachers the educational 
possibilities in such work, give them a chance to learn ways 
and means from each other, and present questions in regard 
to subject matter and procedure that would be of common 
interest for our teachers’ meetings. 


Any project of interest to the children would furnish 
subject matter for oral and written composition periods. 
Each period would present opportunities for emphasis on 
points of technique. 


A project carried out by an entire school must touch 
the curriculum of each grade. All grades from the kinder- 
garten up have language lessons; all grades have hygiene. 
Each of our grades emphasizes some of the rules of health; 
our upper elementary grades teach all of them. 


We have no assembly hall, but on a few occasions we have 
assembled in our very wide corridor, which is one hundred 
and eighty feet long. A pageant in the form of a procession 
was possible in this corridor. 


My knowledge of children’s interests and a consideration 
of the requirements of our curriculum led me to suggest to 
the teachers that each class dramatize one of the eight 
health rules, compose a rhyme to introduce and explain this 
dramatization, and make a poster to advertise its part in a 
pageant, “The Health Rules in Procession.” 


The teachers explained the plan to their classes, and each 
class accepted the work with joy and a desire to make its 
part of the procession a success. 


The children’s purpose was the making of the best possible 
rhyme, poster, and dramatization. The teachers’ purpose 


was the desire to emphasize certain health rules and teach 
certain requirements of composition. My purpose was to 
improve our teaching of composition, to give meaning to 
the rules of health, and to show the teachers the possibilities 
in the project method. 


Planning 


When each teacher had explained the proposed plan for 
a pageant and told her class which rule had been assigned 
to that grade, she answered numerous questions that came 
immediately from the children. Then she led them to 
discuss plans for carrying out their part of the pageant. 


In most of the classes the rhyme was considered the 
starting point. The teachers made sure that the health 
rule was clear to all and that the reasons for obeying it were 
understood. Rhymes and rhyming needed explanation in 
some rooms. 


One class wished to make individual rhymes. Some 
classes worked as groups and made several rhymes from 
which they chose one. In some rooms individuals presented 
rhymes for class consideration and improvement. Several 
mothers sent in rhymes that they had made. Three or 
four children with great pride presented poems written by 
their fathers. 


No limits were placed on the size, color, or make-up of 
the posters. Principles of drawing technique were not 
disregarded, but otherwise the children were free. The 
work necessary for the poster was listed something as 
follows: Pictures to be made, words to use,.letters to be 
cut, background, pasting. Only the best work was good 
enough for the critical little judges who picked out this 
silhouette and that letter. Many measurements were 
needed before a committee of careful workers could do the 
required pasting. 


Plans for dramatizing the rules were heard, explained, 
criticised, supplemented, and judged. Several language 
lessons were required for this work because the plans grew 
as they were tried out. A brief description of the accepted 
plans follows. 


Costumes for six hundred children were too expensive to 
be considered. A few packages of crepe paper and about 
three yards of cloth were the only things purchased for 
outfitting the pageant. Regular school supplies and home 


wardrobes furnished the rest of the materials for “dressing 
” 


up. 
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EXECUTING THE PROJECT 
| I The Health Rules in Posters 
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Health Rule: Eat Some Vegetable Beside Potato Every Day 
G 


rade VI 
Health Rule: Eat Fruit Every Day 


Grade III 





Health Rule: Play Part of Every Day Out of Doors 
Grade IV 





DRINK WATER 











Health Rule: Drink Four Glasses of Water Every Day 


Health Rule: Brush Your Teeth Every Day 
Grade Auxiliary 


Kindergarten 
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Health Rule: Drink Four Glasses of Milk Every Day 
Grade V 


II The Health Rules in Rhymes 


Health Rule: StEEp Many Hours wira THE WINDOws OPEN 


Rhymes by Grade I 


1 Little children, while you sleep 
Open wide the window keep. 


2 Brother and sister side by side, 
Sleep with your windows open wide. 


Room 10 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
Peeping in the sky, 
We sleep with the windows open, 
While you watch up so high. 
Room 19 


Health Rule: Take A BATH OFTENER THAN ONCE A WEEK 


Rhymes by Grade II 


At home I have a nice white tub, 
And every night how I do scrub. 


Room 17 
I'll fill the tub up to the brim, 
Then I’ll be ready for a swim. 
I’ll scrub myself from head to feet, 
Then I’ll be clean and I’ll be neat. 
Room 15 


Take a bath oftener than once a week, 
It will keep you healthy and it will keep you neat. 
Room 8 
Health Rule: Eat Fruir Every Day 


Rhymes by Grade III 


Fruit for the breakfast table, 
And also fruit for the diner, 
Fruit for the supper table, 
O, what could be finer! 
Room 16 
Eat fruit every day, 
And you will not be sick. 
Then you'll be able to play 
And run, hop, jump, and kick. 
Room 21 


Health Rule: Pray Part or Every Day Out or Doors 


Rhymes by Grade IV 


Day after day we play and play, 

Out in the air when the day is fair. 

We have a lot of fun, 

But this is when our school work is done. 


Room 6 
If Fred and you will healthy be, 
Come and play a game with me. 
Playing out of doors, you know, 
Is the thing which helps you grow. 
Room 5 





Boys and girls, come out to play, 
Run and jump a part of the day. 
That’s the way to be healthy and gay. 


Room 18 
Health Rule: Drink Four Grasses or Mik Every Day 
Rhymes by Grade V 
Drink four glasses of milk a day, 
And throw your coffee and tea away. 
Room 20 
I know why you are happy and gay, 
You drink milk four times a day. 
Joun B. 


I drink four glasses of milk every day 
To keep me fat and always gay. 
LANGDON M. 
Milk is the children’s real, true food. 
If you drink it, you will be 
Strong, happy, and good. 
FREADA L. 
I love coffee, I love tea; 
But I have milk for Billy and me. 
DuutEy C. 
If you are healthy, 
You will always be wealthy. 
Donatp D. 
You know why I am happy and gay; 
I drink four glasses of milk every day. 
Ruts R. 
You can have your coffee, 
You can have your tea; 
But I prefer milk, 
Because it’s better for me. 
Betty P. 
Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To get a ball of silk. 
Jack came down very fast with Jill 
To get a glass of milk. 
DONALD R. 


Health Rule: Eat SomME VEGETABLE BESIDE Potato Every Day 


Rhymes by Grade VI 


1 Sing a song of cook books, 
Of chickens from a coop, 
With four and twenty vegetables 
Cooked in a soup. 
When the soup was served, 
Red carrots, dull and bright. 
Wasn’t that a healthful dish 
To set before a knight? 


2 Sing a song of health rules, 
Remember what they say, 
For if you want to be big and strong, 
Eat vegetables every day. 
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3 Sing a song of vegetables. 
Eat them every day. 
They’ll be very good for you. 
In every sort of way. 


4 We hope you'll like our song so well 
That in your heart it long will dwell. 
And may it ever come to vou, 
And help you know just what to do. 
Room 14 
1 Peas and greens have vitamines, 
And so have beets so red. 
You'll be a strong and healthy child 
If you on these are fed. 


~ 


2 Eat vegetables, vegetables, 
If you are too slim, 

For vegetables are full 
Of vigor and of vim. 


= 


Room 7 


Health Rule: Drink at Least Four GLASSES OF WATER EveRY Day 


Rhyme by the Grade Auxiliary Class 


Away with coffee! 
Away with tea! 
Water, water, bring to me. 
GRADE AUXILIARY 


Health Rule: Brush Your TeetH Every Day 
Rhyme Recited by Kindergarten 


Sing a song of tooth paste 
At morning and at night, 
Twenty healthy little teeth 
Strong and shining white. 
Every day I brush them 
To keep them nice and clean. 
Aren’t they a set of pearls 
Fit for any queen? 
—Health Rhyme from National Child Welfare 


Tue HEALTH RULES IN SONGS 
Wee Willie Winkie 


(Adapted from the song, “Wee Willie Winkie”) 


Wee Willie Winkie ran through the town, 
Upstairs and downstairs in his nightgown. 
Tapping at the windows, O, how loud he cried, 
“Children, when you go to bed, open windows wide.” 
GRADE 1B, Room 10 


Motion Song 
(TuNE: “Shoemakers’ Dance”’) 


We will rub, rub, rub, rub, and rub, rub, rub, rub, 
And scrub, scrub, scrub, scrub, and scrub, scrub, scrub, scrub, 
(Repeat all) 
Chorus (Children swinging towels) 
Tra la, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
Tra la, la, la, la, la, la. (Repeat) 


We will wash, wash, wash, wash, and wash, wash, wash, wash, 
And wipe, wipe, wipe, wipe, and wipe, wipe, wipe, wipe, 
(Repeat verse and chorus) 
Grave IA anv IIB, Room 17 


Action Song 
(Tune: “A Big Bass Drum”) 


O, we take a bath more than once a week, 
And this is the way we do it. 

Scrub, scrub, scrub, in our big bath tub; 

Scrub, scrub, scrub, in our big bath tub; 
And this is the way we do it. 


O, we take a bath more than once a week, 
And this is the way we do it. 
Wipe, wipe, wipe, with our towels white; 
Wipe, wipe, wipe, with our towels white; 
And this is the way we do it. 
GRADE II-B, Room 8 


The Fruit Peddler 
(Tune: “The Dream Peddler” —Bartholomew) 


Up the streets of Heathy Town 
Comes the fruit man with his bell, 
Calling loudly up and down, 
“Fruit to sell! Fruit to sell! 
Will the children come and buy? 
Such a load of fruit have I!” 
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“Here are apples, juicy and sweet. 
Oranges and peaches too. 
Pears are also good to eat. 
Grapes and plums are good for yuu 
If you like them, come and buy; 
Such a load of fruit have I!” 
Grave III-A koom 2! 


(See Miss Best’s Poster on page 15) 


Healthy Children 


(Music was composed by the class for this song.) 


Drink four glasses of milk a day, 
And throw your coffee and tea away, 
For milk makes muscle, 
And milk makes bone, 
Milk makes rosy cheeks, 
And children well-grown. 
Away with coffee, 
Away with tea, 
For healthy children we all want to be. 
GRADE V-B Room 20 


Milk Every Day 


(Music was composed by the class for this song.) 


I know I am not wrong, 
Now listen to my song. 
Four glasses of milk 
I drink each day 
To keep the doctor far away. 
GraDE V-B_ Room 11 


Vegetables for Health 
(Tune: “The Battle Hymn of the Republic”) 


We are healthy and we want to keep so all the year, 

And so we’ll march before you just to show you why we’re here. 

We’ve been learning much about the things we need not fear, 
For we all eat vegetables. 


Cuorvus 1 
Onions, parsnips, beets and spinach, 
Turnips, cabbages, and lettuce, 
Leaves, and roots, and seeds, and tubers, 
For we all eat potatoes too. 


CHorus 2 
Every day we eat potatoes, 
Every day we eat tomatoes, 
Or something equally delicious 
That they say we ought to choose. 
GRADE VI-B_ Room 14 


III The Health Rules in Dramatization 


Health Rule: StEEP MAny Hours with THR WINDOWS 
Oren Grade I 


The first grade teachers doubted the ability of their 
children to make rhymes. 

They showed their classes pictures of sleeping children 
and talked about open windows. 

In the pictures used in one room, two or three stars could 
be seen through the open window of a child’s room. Some 
child said it was like ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star.” An- 
other remarked, “The stars are peeping to see if the window 
is open.” The teacher said, “Could we put those thoughts 
in a rhyme?” The result was: 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
Peeping in the sky. 

We sleep with the windows open 
While you watch up high. 


When they talked about playing the health rules these 
children expressed a desire to be stars peeping in a window. 

One boy brought a large piece of cardboard from which to 
make the window that some child had said could be made 
like the one they had made for their poster. When a com- 
mittee chosen to make the window began work, someone 
said that it ought to be the outside of the window and that 
shutters would make it look better. 

The teacher showed the children how to make star head 
bands. The window was carried at the front of a procession 
of stars marching in twos. 

When the discussion was started in the I-A Grade a boy 











“Children, When You Go to Bed, Open Windows Wide” 


remembering a third grade play of the year before in which 
Fairy Fresh Air played an important role, said “We can 
have Fairy Fresh Air come in and out.” This suggestion 
led to the singing ring game, “Round and Round the Vil- 
lage,” with the words changed to: 


Come in and out the window, 
And we shall have fresh air. 


The smallest girl was chosen to act as Fairy Fresh Air. 
As the song was sung, she ran in and out of the circle, 
touching with her wand the dolls in bed that had been 
placed in the center of the circle. A yard of tarlatan for 
wings, a silver paper star for her head, and a wand made her 
look “Just like a real fairy.” 

The other first grade adapted the song, “Wee Willie 
Winkie,” to its needs. Dressed in nightgowns, pajamas, 
nightcaps, and bedroom slippers, the class marched in twos. 
Wee Willie Winkie, with his candle, ran in and out of the 
line" as it marched. 


Health Rule: TAKE A BATH OFTENER THAN ONCE A WEEK 
Grade II 


One class asked for a parade in two sections. The girls 
wished to represent Red Cross nurses carrying babies and 
Red Cross flags. The boys said they would wear bath- 
robes and carry banners saying, “Bathe Often.” 





Red Cross Nurses Urge a Bath a Day for the Babies 


Another room led by the teacher planned words to fit 
the tune of a song very popular with the children. They 
wished to march as they sang. When they had trouble in 
keeping in step, a girl said she could act as drum-major and 
lead them. 

They considered a bath-robe, slippers, towel, and wash- 
cloth the only proper costume. 

The children of one room dressed in bath-robes and carried 
towels. They formed three rings and sang a motion song 
adapted from one in the Physical Training Course of Study. 


Health Rule: Eat Fruit Every Day Grade III 


One third grade was especially interested in planning the 
work. The plan approved by the class called for a pro- 
cession of floats explained by banners and led by a policeman. 
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“We Take a Bath More than Once a Week” 


Four boys brought their express wagons to be trimmed as 
floats. The class planned four floats. The Eastern States 
Exposition had probably given them the idea for the first 
one, an apple tree filled with red apples. They brought 
apple tree branches, cut one to look like a small tree, and 
tied crab-apples to every twig. They nailed the tree erect 
in one of the wagons, built a canopy over it, and trimmed 
canopy and cart with red and white crepe paper. A second 
float contained two barrels (nail kegs) of apples; a third, 
two dolls seated at a breakfast table on which oranges were 
ready as a fruit course. The fourth float carried two small 
girls seated at a kitchen table, paring fruit for canning 











The Policeman Who Led the Procession of Floats 
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On the table, which the grade auxiliary class had made to 
fit the express wagon, were several small cans of preserved 
fruit. Ahead of each float was carried an appropriate 
banner: “An Apple a Day,” “Eat Fruit,” “Can Fruit.” 

The children of the other third grade saw possibilities in 
a third grade song, “The Dream Peddler,” and working 
together, they made new words for it. 

They planned to have their fruit peddler sing his part as 
a solo and different children stationed at certain parts of the 
hall came forward to buy fruit. This plan did not work 
satisfactorily, and they finally had the fruit peddler precede 
the class—marching by threes—and representing different 
fruits by their head-bands. 


Health Rule: Pray Out or Doors Grade IV 


Twelve girls represented the 4A Grade. Each girl wore 
one large cardboard letter. These letters spelled the 
words, “Play out doors.” P,L,A, Y skipped into place, 
locked arms, and marched around in wheel formation; 
O, U, T, followed, and then D, O,0,R, S. 

One of the fourth grades had a march of games and 
sports. Each couple in the line suggested one outdoor 
sport by its costume or the articles carried. Baseball, 
suggested by suits and bats, led; doll carriages completed 
the line. Tennis rackets, jumping ropes, hoops, marble 
bags, croquet mallets, Indian suits, skates, tops, oars, and 
soccer balls suggested other sports. 

The third class formed two teams and played a game. 





“Make Milk Our National Drink” 


Health Rule: Drink Four GLasseEs or Mitk Every Day. 
AWAY WITH TEA AND CorFEE! Grade V 


Each of the fifth grades wished to have a song. One 
class made a satisfactory song (“Healthy Children’’) very 
quickly and immediately composed music for it. A little 
later a dance was composed to fit the words and music. 

When the song was sung, four large cardboard milk 
bottles stood at the right of the class, a large coffee pot and 
a large tea pot of cardboard on the left. Twelve girls 
stepped to one side and danced as the song was sung the 
second time. 

The second class marched in threes. A large flag and a 
banner saying, “Make Milk Our National Drink,” were 
carried by the leaders. A large cardboard milk bottle was 
carried by a girl dressed in white. A canopy of red, white 
and blue was held over her by four boys. A second banner 
said, “No tea, no coffee.” Each child wore a head-band 
that had a small white milk bottle at the front. Red, 
white, and blue streamers were numerous. The line of 
march was halted at each end of the hall for the class to 
sing its song (“Milk Every Day”). 

This class had wished to have individual poems instead 
of a group poem. Someone suggested that their poems 
might be written on small paper milk bottles and thrown 
to the spectators as the line marched. The class was de- 
lighted with the idea, worked hard to improve their poems, 
asked to have names signed, and tried hard for A penman- 
ship. A girl was chosen to carry,in a small basket, these 
milk bottle poems. She was given much advice about 
how to throw them to the people in the audience. 
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Vegetable Masks Celebrate Hallowe’en and Emphasize 
Vegetables as Food 


The work of this class was declared by the other classes 
“The best part of the show.” 


Health Rule: Eat SoME VEGETABLE BESIDE Potato EVERY 
Day Grade VI 


The sixth grades have a school garden and, as a part of 
the work in science, a study of the food value of different 
vegetables. 

One class put the facts it had learned about vegetables 
in a song. 

Each of the other two classes wished to make vegetable 
masks. The pageant was to be given on Hallowe’en and 
these classes thought that the day should be recognized. 
One class made cloth masks rectangular in shape and 
decorated with colored pictures of vegetables cut from seed 
catalogues; the other class preferred paper masks cut and 
colored to represent a beet, a carrot, a turnip, or some other 
vegetable. 

The children of these two classes, wearing their masks, 
marched at the end of the parade; and they received very 
satisfying applause. 


Health Rule: Drink At LEAst Four GLASSES OF WATER 
Every Day Grade Auxiliary 


In their rhyme these children had used the words, 
“Away with coffee, away with tea.” These words gave 
them a suggestion for the dramatizing of the rule. 

A large coffee pot and a large tea pot were brought from 
homes. When the boys chosen to carry these stepped into 
sight, someone shouted, “Chase them!’’ All of the other 
boys in the class chased the coffee pot and the tea pot the 
length of the hall. Every child in the hall appreciated this 
race and voiced his delight. 


Health Rule: Brusuo Your TreetH Every Day 
Kindergarten 


A group of children five years old gathered around a 
small table on which stood a large Jack Horner Surprise 
Pie. At a given signal each child put his thumb on his 
ribbon and pulled out a tooth-brush and a tube of paste. 
They were not surprised, for they had helped to make the 
pie. The spectators had the surprise. 


Measuring the Success of the Project 


In measuring the success of projects of the schoolroom. 
it is necessary to answer such questions as these: Did the 
project deal with subject matter that concerns the needs 
and interests of the everyday life of the children? Did all 
of the children participate? How much of the planning, 
executing, and judging was done by the teacher? What 
knowledge, power, or skill did the children gain through this 
piece of work? Were the requirements of the curriculum 
recognized and followed? What qualities of citizenship 
were strengthened? Were the gains great enough to 
warrant the time spent? 
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We will try to measure this project by answering the 
above questions. 


1 Did the project deal with subject matter that con- 
cerns the needs and interests of the everyday life of the 
children? 

The subject matter that received most emphasis in this 
project was that of hygiene and oral and written composi- 
tion. No subject matter of our curriculum touches the 
needs of everyday life more closely. Dramatic expression 
and manual expression are of general interest to the children. 

2 Did all of the children participate? How much of the 
planning, executing, and judging was done by the teachers? 

Every child in the school took some part in the prepara- 
tion and presentation of the pageant. Probably too much 
of the planning, executing and judging was done by the 
teachers. We believe in “learning by doing,” but habits 
are not broken easily, and we find ourselves doing too much 
of the “doing.”” The children, however, did enough of the 
planning, executing and judging so that trey felt that the 
pageant was theirs and so that there was training of a very 
satisfactory description. 

3 What knowledge, power or skill did the children gain 
through this piece of work? 


Hygiene 


The eight rules of health were well learned for four 
mediums—manual expression, dramatic expression, oral 
expression, and written expression—helped to fix their 
important health facts. 


Composition 


The pageant furnished a topic of common and vital 
interest for the language periods in each room. There 
were no children who were not interested. All were eager 
to talk. Many suggestions were made, and they were 
carefully weighed by groups who wished to have their parts 
of the whole great successes. 

Indefinite statements were immediately questioned and 
impossible plans were quickly discarded. Clear and con- 
cise statements proved their value. Sequence spoke for 
itself. Organization showed its advantages. 

Capitalization and punctuation of your own rhymes are 
real needs, not points of technique in written composition 
lessons. Examining poetry to see how it is capitalized so 
that you may arrange your own correctly is one thing, 
learning a rule about first lines of poetry is another. 

Written outlines which you help to build make your own 
plans clearer to you, organize them in your own mind, and 
serve to guide your procedure that aims to carry out those 
plans. 

The written outlines require accurate spelling and legible 
writing. 

Enunciation and low-pitched speaking voices are im- 
portant factors in reciting your own rhymes so that a large 
audience shall hear them and enjoy them. Drill for such 
an end has meaning. 


Drawing 


The posters fulfilled their purpose. There could be no 
question about that. They attracted much attention 
when placed on the large corridor bulletin boards. The 
children studied them with great interest for two days. 
They pointed with pride to their own posters and to the 
particular parts for which they had been responsible. 
They knew in which rooms many of them had been done, 
— hearing brothers, sisters, or friends talk about 

em. 

The posters did more than impress required lessons of 
hygiene. They gave meaning to many points of drawing 
technique, although this was not their aim. Center of 
interest meant something easily understood when connected 
with a particular thing to be advertised. Balance, unity, 
and proportion are required for a satisfactory poster, and 
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some realization of their value was brought to the children 
through the building of these group posters. Color values 
were studied in advertising posters and in a collection of 
good school posters. Several colors were tried out in the 
classrooms, and some facts in regard to color values of 
contrasts, tints, hues, and harmonies were fixed. 


Arithmetic 


The placing and spacing of the cut paper letters and 
silhouettes of the posters required careful measurements. 
Planning the backgrounds and margins made the intelligent 
and accurate use of a ruler or yardstick a necessity. Addi- 
tion and subtraction of whole numbers and fractions came 
into play. Purpose gave meaning to the processes, and 
desire for perfection brought a willingness for and an 
appreciation of the necessary drill on number facts. 

Banners, banner supports, framework for floats, a table 
to fit a certain space, canopies, masks, milk bottles, 
streamers, and head-bands gave opportunity for further 
lessons in real arithmetic. 


Penmanship 


Some classes copied their rhymes from the blackboards 
so that they might be carried home for mothers to see. 
One class copied its individual rhymes on cardboard milk 
bottles to be used in the pageant. Each class made copies 
of its rhymes for a book of all the rhymes, that was to be 
placed in our school library. This work gave purpose tc 
the penmanship lessons and the interest felt in it brought 
satisfactory effort. 


Spelling 


The words that the children were using in their rhymes 
and posters formed their spelling lessons. 


Reading 


One high first grade had a reading lesson from the posters 
on the large bulletin boards. All of the first grades learned 
to read their own rhymes from chart or blackboard. Some 
of the classes examined a collection of books and pamphlets 
on health subjects to get ideas for their posters or dramatiza- 
tions. 


Music 


Four classes wrote songs for tunes that they knew. 
Two classes composed music for their own songs. Their 
interest in these songs and their appreciation of them was 
increased through their own efforts at song making. 


4 Were the requirements of the curriculum recognized 
and followed? 

Below are quotations from our curriculum. Some oi 
them were taken from the objectives listed; some of them 
from the suggestions for procedure. 


“Expression through various forms of hand work.”’ 

“Dramatization.” 

“Informal conversation.” 

“Study of words that rhyme.” 

“Construction of simple rhymes.” 

“Memorization of rhymes.” 

“Capital letters in poetry.” 

“Importance of sequence.” 

“Copying a rhyme that has been written on the black- 
board.” 

“Opportunity to arrange plays and select actors, decide 
upon and improve properties.” 

“Topics for oral composition given out in advance.” 

“Evidences of originality encouraged.” 

“Cultivation of clear, distinct, low-pitched speaking 
voices.” 

“Tmprovement in enunciation.” 
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“Explanation of how to do and how to make things.”’ 
“Talk when something presses for explanation.” 


“Oral composition may center around interesting school 
activities.” 


Hygiene 


“Develop and foster the desire on the part of the child to 
own a body that is healthy.” 

“Short talks on good foods, good drinks, and the right 
amount of sleep.” 

“The advantages of pure air in bedrooms at night should 
be dwelt upon.” 

“Habits of cleanliness should be insisted upon.” 

“Teeth should receive especial attention.” 


Art and Handwork 


“The purposes and aims in the primary grades are to 
give the child an abundance of experiences with objects, 
materials, and fundamental activities. Through his rude 
efforts to represent objects or ideas, to create or to build, 
the child unconsciously acquires a keener observation and 
learns in a measure to appreciate the work of more skilled 
hands than his own. There is no fixed and unvarying 
method of teaching a child to draw, paint, model, or con- 
struct. Art is a quality that should appear in everything 
the pupil does. The art and handwork should be inter- 
woven closely with geography, history, language, number 
and nature work.” 

“This course calls for the teaching of very simple basic 
principles of construction and the use of a few common 
tools. We must discover the instincts, interests, and 
capacities of pupils as they unfold, in order that their art 
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and handwork shall be of practical value and assert its 
educational value, as a means of expression.” 


Arithmetic 


“Drill in fundamental rules with integers using abstract 
and applied problems.”’ 

“Give drill in fundamental processes of fractions. 
Applied problems.” 


Spelling 


“Words needed in correlation with all written exercises.”’ 


5 What qualities of citizenship were strengthened? 

The children worked together for a common end. Each 
child felt a responsibility for a share in an undertaking 
which he wished to be successful. He made suggestions and 
welcomed suggestions from others, he weighed values. He 
recognized good work and showed a willingness to follow 
good leadership. 

Their desire to have healthy bodies was strengthened, 
and their knowledge of how to care for their bodies was 
increased. 

They gained some appreciation of the advantages of 
careful organization of plans, materials, and work. 

Their desire for success caused them to set high standards. 
Their workmanship showed the effects of their efforts in 
regard to cleanliness, accuracy, and proficiency. They 
seemed to appreciate and value these qualities. 


6 Were the gains great enough to warrant the time 
(5 weeks) spent? 
We shall let you answer this question. 


Sunshine 


ANON 


‘wish the beau-ti-ful sun would 





Beam - ing o-ver the 
mail , oa 





*All rights reserved 


I wish that ev’ry gloomy cloud 
Would go far away. 

Where they come from, I don’t know; 
I hope they’ll go and stay. 


whole great world, 


*CHAS. E. BOYD 


shine 


it bright and 








But if each little boy and girl 
Would just smile and see 

They’d make happiness all around, 
How shining the world would be! 
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Three Little Kittens Lost their Mittens* 


The Child, the Home, 
the School 


From the Parents’ Point of View 


Julia Johnson Cudd, R. N., Connecticut 


Study of children here and elsewhere has always been 
delightful to me. Since I have practiced my theories 
with my young son and worked in close touch with his 
school teachers, my secretary, a public school teacher, sug- 
gested that I write my experiences, which make the life of 
teachers easier, and of mothers more interesting along 
school lines, and which have made a live, active boy sense 
the value of an education by applying himself closely to 
his studies. 

If we begin in babyhood to fix a child’s good habits, and 





persist, our children will do well at 
home, in school, in business, in marriage, 
and will be happier. From earliest 
childhood I accustomed my son to reg- 
ular hours for sleep and food, and to 
obey, always giving him the reason 
when old enough to comprehend. I told 
him when he entered school-life to obey 
his teachers instantly, also that I would 
be pleased to know his teachers and of 
his progress, thus at once establishing 
in the boy’s mind that school and home 
belonged together. 

He is a fun-loving boy, but he never 
asks to stay home, because school is as 
regular a part of his life as his meals are. 

A child under nine should have twelve 
hours’ sleep, and not only three meals a 
day, but milk or fruit at the school 
morning recess, and a banana or light 
lunch on his return from afternoon 
school; I never allow candy, except a 
small amount after a meal, never be- 
tween meals. Physicians say this is a 
good rule for adults also. 

My son is never permitted to remain 
up late evenings nor to go to any party 
or entertainment on an afternoon or evening preceding a 
school day, hence all pleasures take place on Friday or 
Saturday evenings, and how he works all through the week 
to earn the week-end pleasures and outings! 

Evening meals are always light and after he has done his 
school home-work, he plays indoors, but never boisterously, 
as that would prevent quiet sleep. 

We also have quiet reading about the table evenings, 
which teaches children concentration, I think. 

Teachers can stress these points to their pupils and their 
parents. Most children desire to progress. High schools, 
colleges, business men will have better prepared boys and 
girls who will look upon life more seriously and will succeed, 
and thus be happier. 

Your schools and teachers do wonderfully fine work. 
How do you do it, with such large classes, and often your 
pupils come from homes where parents cannot co-operate? 

Parent-teacher meetings are excellent, but I know 
teachers who go further; they send for a parent or older 
brother or sister, tell the reason a child 














Three Little Kittens* 





does not progress, and the home “ takes 
notice,” reprimands the child, and better 
school work is the result. We mothers 
want our children to learn; you teachers 
are the inspiration. Let us get to- 
gether. Parents will listen to you. 





Winter Sports 


Lots of fun in winter sports, 

Building snow men and snow forts, 
Skating on the pond and stream, 
While your breath looks just like steam. 
Coasting down the hill is great, 

Going at a lightning rate! 

Getting back takes much too long, 
But makes legs grow big and strong. 


SSS 


Never fuss about the spills 
When you’re coasting down the hills; 
Never fuss if you are hit 
With a snowball — show your grit! 
And since snow brings fun that’s fine, 
Shovel it and do not whine — 
For some work mixed with some play 
(Try it) makes a better day. 

—Janet Gargan 











*These puppet scenes were made in the classes of Miss Maud Owens Walters, North Carolina College for Women. See page 460, Sept., 1925. 
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January Picture Study 
“An Old Monarch,” by Rosa Bonheur 


Margaret Lane, New Jersey 


Teacher’s Aim 


1 To develop a taste for good pictures. 
2 To train the imagination. 
3 To teach children that every picture tells a story. 


Specific Aim 
1 To teach the picture, “An Old Monarch.” 


2 To have children tell and write the story found in the 
picture. 


Pupils’ Aim 
1 To find the story in the picture. 


2 To tell a good story to the class about “An Old 
Monarch.” 


Motivation 


How many of you have ever been to Bronx Park in New 
York City? I doubt if there are many little hands that are 
not up real high. The ones who have not have probably 
been to a circus. 

Let the children tell you about the different animals they 
saw. They will tell you many things they saw the various 
animals doing. They will probably tell you about feeding 
time too. It is very interesting to notice the many kinds 
of food given to the animals. After they have told their 
stories tell them you have a picture of one of the animals 
they saw at the park, and you would like to have a pleasant 





talk about him. Show the picture, “An Old Monarch.” 


Studying the Picture 


Questions 


How many saw one of 
these in the park? 


Answers Anticipated 


The children will proba- 
bly all have seen it. 


2 What animal is it? It is a lion. 

3 What did he look like? He isa light brown. His 
head is large, with long 
hair falling around it. 

4 What else do you notice His eyes are very large. 
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about this lion? 

What do we call the 
mother? 

What do we call the 
babies? 

In what country do we find 
lions wild? 

What do we call the place 
where a lion lives? 

What is a jungle? 


Yes, a jungle is like our 
swamps, only much larger. 
Many wild animals live 
there. Where does he 
have his home? 


His ears are very small. 
We call her a lioness. 


We call them kittens. 
We find them in Africa. 

A lion lives in a jungle. 

A jungle is something like 


a swamp. 


He has his home in a 
large cave in a rock on 
the edge of the jungle. 


11 Whatdoeshehavetoeat? He hunts deer and other 

animals? 

12 A lion likes to killhisown He likes to go hunting 
food. Hewillnoteatany- about dark and during 
thing that he finds dead, __ the night. 
unless he is very hungry. 

What time of day does he 
like to hunt? 

13 Whydoesn’thegohunting He waits until it is cool. 
during the day? 

14 I couldn’t see to go hunt- No, I couldn’t, but lions 


ing on dark nights, could 
you? 


can see as well at night 
as in the daylight. 


15 Another reason for his go- Some men went to Africa 
ing hunting at dusk is be- and caught him. 
cause all animals go to a 
drinking place. He can 
watch for them when they 
come to drink. How do 
you suppose this lion came 
here? 
16 Howcouldtheycatchsuch They could set traps for 
a large, fierce animalalive? him. 
17 Where could they set traps They could set traps at 
to make sure he would go his watering plzce. 
near? 
18 How else could they catch They could catch the 
him? baby lions. 
19 Africa isa long way across They could bring him in 
the ocean from here. How a ship. 
could the men bring him 
here? 
20 Where do you think he is __I think he is in a zoo. 
now? 
21 Whatdoesheliveinatthe He livesin a strong cage 
z00? at the zoo. It is made of 
iron bars. 
22 Whydotheykeephimina Theykeep him in astrong 
strong cage? cage so he won’t hurt 
people who come to the 
zoo to see him. 
23 What does his keeper give His keeper gives him raw 
him to eat? meat. 
24 Do you think he likes his No, I don’t think he 
home at the zoo? does. 
25 Why doesn’t he? He would rather live in a 
cave and roam about. 
Here he cannot get out 
of his cage. 
22 Ithink he would too. We We call them the “King 
would not like to be shut of Beasts.” 
up in our homes, would 
we? What do we some- 
times call lions? 
27 Who has a good name for Names suggested: 


The artist called it ‘An Old Monarch.” 


this picture? 


name? 


The Lion 
A Story of a Lion 


Isn’t that a good 


Life of Rosa Bonheur 


Rosa Bonheur was born in Bordeaux, France, in 1832. 
She died in 1899. 
Rosa Bonheur’s father was an artist and taught her how 


to paint. Fora time the family lived in the country. Rosa 
attended school there. She had to go a long way through 
the woods every day. Often she would stop on her way, 
smooth the dust in the road, and draw pictures with a stick. 
Sometimes she would have such a good time drawing that 
she would forget to go to school. 

At every school she attended she was always getting into 
trouble. Even with all that, she was liked by everyone, for 
she was a happy and good-hearted girl. 

The painting of Rosa’s pet lion, Nero, belongs to W. H. 
Vanderbilt and is in New York City. 
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AN OLD MONARCH 


The Lion 


This lion lived in a jungle. His home was in a rock. He is light 
brown like dead grass. He goes hunting in the evening. He catches 
deer and other animals. 

Some men caught him. They brought him to the zoo. He lives in 
an iron cage now. He now eats raw meat. He does not like his home 
at the zoo. 

BARBARA PETTIT 


Rosa Bonheur 


The Lion 


This lion once lived in a jungle. His home was in a cave in a rock. 
He is almost the color of dead grass. His hair is long around his head. 
The lion goes hunting at night. He catches deer and zebras. 

Some men caught him in a trap. They brought him to the park. 
He now lives in an iron cage. He eats raw meat. He does not like 
his home as well as the one in the cave. 
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An Eskimo Play Project 


Maude E. Stickney, Maine 


S our children are all of foreign parentage and using 
English perhaps only while at school, we try, through 
picture plays and dramatizations, to get a better 

command of English. 

When we had nearly completed our study of the Eskimo 
people we decided to write a play. A small pasteboard 
packing box was neatly covered inside and out. Across the 
top a sign was printed, “PLAayrime THEATRE.” Then 
scenery was cut, consisting of icebergs, water, Eskimo 
people, dogs, igloos, dog teams, MacMillan and his boat, 
and a brilliantly colored Aurora. 

Our play was to consist of four acts, as follows: 











The Eskimo Twins 


I The Twins playing in front of their igloo, planning 
a fishing trip. 
If The Fishing Trip. 
Ill The Feast. 
IV A Trip in dog-teams to see MacMillan. 


Act by act, we worked out conversation. Several sug- 
gested conversation and the best was chosen. 

Then different parts were assigned and we discussed how 
various things should be said. Expression came very 
naturally and the parts were easily memorized. A stage 
manager, looked out for the changing of scenery in each 
act. An announcer told what to expect before each act. 
When giving the play, the theatre was placed on a table 
or teacher’s desk and the children stood behind it. After 
a few rehearsals it was given before the other grades in the 
buildings. 


In a play project of this sort, many subjects may be 
combined. We used the following: 


Arithmetic—Measurements. 
Geography—Eskimo Life. 
Current Events—MacMillan 
Language—Correct English. 
Reading—Dramatization. 
Spelling—Words used. 
Music—Eskimo Song. 


The Eskimo Twins 


(Written by Second and Third Grade children of the Webster Schoo 
Augusta, Maine, Maude E. Stickney, Teacher) 


ACT I 
TIME—One winter day. 
PLACE—In front of the twins’ igloo. 
CHARACTERS 
THE Twins—Menie and Monie 
Nip AnD Turp—Their Dogs 
ACTION—The twins playing in front of their igloo. 


Menie O Monie, let’s ask father if we may go fishing! 

Monie What fun! Suppose he’ll let us? 

Menie Yes, of course he will. 

Monie I’d like a piece of blubber. Let’s ask mother 
to give us a piece. 

Menie Huh! I’d rather have a fish’s eye. 

Monie Come on! Let’s go in and ask for something 
to eat. 

Menie We must not forget to ask father if we may go 
fishing. 

Menie and Monie (together) Come, Nip! Come, Tup! 


ACT II 
TIME—The same day 
PLACE—Out on the ice 
CHARACTERS 
THE TWINs 
KessHoo—Their father 
Koxo—A boy friend 
TOOKALEKEETA—A girl friend 
ACTION—Kesshoo cutting holes in the ice so they may fish. 


Kesshoo Well, I’ve cut the holes. Be careful. Don’t 
fall in. I’m going home. 


The Twins We’ll be careful. 





[ 








Scene V—Red Riding Hood (See page 34) 





Koko O, we know how to fish! 

Tookalekeeta I’m ready; let’s fish. 

Monie O, O, I’ve caught a fish! 

Tookalekeeta See what a big one it is! 

Koko O, I’ve caught one too! 

Monie Let’s go home. 

Menie O—O—wait, I want one, too! 

Tooklekeeta O, see the sky! It is 
all red. 

Ali O, the sky is afire! Let’s hur- 
ry home. We're afraid. 

Tookalekeeta There’s mother. She’ll 
tell us what it is. 

Koolee Don’t be afraid, it’s the Aurora. 

All Isn’t it beautiful! 


ACT III 


TIME—The next day 
PLACE—On the way to see MacMillan 
CHARACTERS 

THE TWINs 

Koxo 

TOOKALEKEETA 

MAcMILLAN 
ACTION—Near the end of a long ride in the dog 
i teams. 

Menie O, what a fine ride we are 

having! 
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Monie We must be most there. 

Koko O, there’s MacMillan’s ship! 

Tookalekeeta The name of the ship is The Bowdoin. 

All Let’s get out and go on the ship and talk with him. 

MacMillan Come up on our ship. I want to talk 
with you. I am very glad you came to see me. 

Al Yes, we all want to come on your ship. How glad 
we are that we came! 


ACT IV 
TIME—Several days later 
PLACE—At Koko’s house 
CHARACTERS 
KooLteEta—Koko’s mother 
All of Our Friends and Many Other Eskimos. 
ACTION—A big feast 


All How good that bear’s meat tastes. 
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Kooleeta Well, I wonder if everyone has had enough to 
eat. 

All O, we are full! 

Kooleeta Let’s sing. 


(All sing an Eskimo Song.) 


Kesshoo Well, it’s time to go home. 
Kooleeta Good-bye. All come again. 


Al Good-bye. We have had a good time. Good-bye. 


Theatre made of a medium sized pasteboard box. 
2 Movable scenery. 

Eskimo paper dolls—Dogs. igloos, boats, etc., made by children. 
3 Play based on Eskimo Twins book. 
4 One child is stage manager while another announces the Acts. 


Ideas from a Parent-Teacher Association 
Nina Willard Wallace, Port Crane, N. Y. 


Always Try 


HE snow was more than knee 
deep in January and even the 
school children had to stay at 
home some of the time. At the 


the Mothers’ Club of Sanitaria 
Springs, it was impossible for most 
of the members to reach the school- 
bouse. The school was closed that 
week, too, because of the drifts. 

The title for this article does not refer to trying to go to 
school when conditions really prevent it. Rather, it refers 
to the Character-Building Club formed by the children 
of the primary department of our school, and seems a 
fitting title for a New Year’s Start toward Success. 

The teacher, Miss Alice Worden, started the children in 
their enterprise. I was there when the club was planned, 
and their colors, yellow and blue, were chosen by the 
children. Their motto was a profound secret, or why have 
aclub? This motto, “Always Try,” gave them the name, 
too, for their club. It was called the A. T. Club. The 
club emblem was a ladder. 


One feature of their election of officers impressed me as 
being particularly good. They chose for their secretary 
the pupil whose penmanship’ was the best. That ought to be 
a spur to all poor penmen. It was certainly a well-deserved 
compliment to Roland Dibble, aged eight, who was their 
secretary. 


Roland was the birthday boy you saw in the September 
article about our P. T. A. and the Sanitaria Springs School. 
Perhaps your pupils will like to take a look at him. 

January seems a good time for construction work. The 
railway engine seen here could as easily be built by a group 
as it was by the two brothers who made it. 


The engine and coal car were entirely built of old wooden 
boxes, tin boxes and five-pound lard pails. The boiler was 
of lard pails. The head-light was a little salve box, also of 
tin. This could be painted yellow, or made golden with 
gilt enamel. The large wheels were carved from odd bits 
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of wood, but the smaller wheels were salvaged from some- 
one’s attic—being discarded from some bit of old machinery. 
Whenever the boys did not know exactly where a part 
should be placed, they ran to the railway crossing and 
studied their “subject” at first hand. This way a nice sense 
for detail was formed. Girls, too, could help in the engine 
making. 


A comfortable and very pretty seat for the school lawn 
could easily be constructed from some old bedstead. This, 
too, seems good January work where there is space enough 
for its construction. 


The littlest children, even to the very tiniest, can play a 
game of being Jack Frosts, or Little Jack Frost’s Sisters, 
cutting folded pieces of white paper and making imitation 
frost crystals. Here, again, good work in observation comes 
to light. Even big girls like to cut out these paper patterns, 
as they make delightful luncheon sets for the doll’s table. 


January in the country school is a deep-drifted time in 
the Northern States, but it does seem very full of delightful 
opportunities for construction work of a truly “constructive”’ 
kind. 

New leaves and ladders to Success may easily have a 
place on the blackboard and so take a permanent place in 
the young mind. An open book with unmarked leaves 
might more fittingly give the idea, but we liked our little 
joke and hope you, too, like our New Lear and will, with 
us, “AtwaAys Try” to climb the LADDER which reaches to 
SUCCESS. 




















Snowfall 


White—white the snow clings to the earth, 

And foot-print paths go to and fro; 

Long tracks where children pulled their sleds 
Hither and thither go. 

Upon the rocky hill where once 

Each columbine rang a scarlet bell, 

A lone pine, slender, stately, tall, 
Stands like a sentinel. 


— Rebecca Helman 
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Day by Day Lesson Plans 


For Arithmetic and Correlative Seat Work in the First Grade 


Myrtle Ethel Cawood, Washington, D. C. 
(Book rights reserved) 





The class can now count to 100. They have had all the 
combinations from 1 to 10, and can write the figures from 
1 to 10. They have learned to group objects in large 
numbers from 10 to 80. 

During the first year we will not attempt to teach 
children to count beyond 100, or to write numbers beyond 
20. 


First WEEK 
Monday 

For class: Teach the class the present year, month and 
day of week. Earlier in the day the days of the 
week should be taught in the language lesson. 
Ask questions such as: 
This is Monday; how many more days in this week? 
How many days do we go to school? 
How many days are we out of school in 1 week? 
Five days and two days are how many days? 
How many days in the week after Wednesday? 
After Tuesday? Friday? Monday? 
How many days before Friday? 
If there are 7 days in one week, how many days are 
there in two weeks? 

Seat-work 
Draw as many apples as there are days in one week. 


OOOO OOO 


Draw as many apples as there are days in two weeks. 
Tuesday 

Class material: Face of a clock. Teach the use of the 
clock to-day. First teach the class that each day 
is divided into hours, each hour is divided into 
minutes, but do not dwell on the minutes, for they 
are more detailed, and it is hard for the small child 
to grasp so much at a time. 
The illustration for this lesson is made from a round 
piece of pasteboard fifteen or twenty inches in 
diameter. The figures should be made with black 
chalk or a very broad-leaded pencil. Make minute 
and hour hands separate, so they can be moved with 
the fingers, tack hands to the center with broad- 
headed tack. “Chidren, half our day is light and 
half is dark; the hour hand (the short one) goes around 
the clock’s face twice in one day. (Turn the hour 
hand around twice). There are twelve hours’ day- 
light and twelve hours’ dark, making in all twenty- 
four houts.” 
Count slowly to 60, all the class in concert. Tell the 
class it took one minute to count to 60. It takes 
the long hand (the minute hand) five minutes to go 
from one number to another on the clock’s face. 
(Move the minute hand slowly and count to sixty.) 
Place the long hand on twelve and let it remain 
there during the remainder of the lesson. Move the 
short hand to the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
slowly, showing the class that when the long hand 
is on 12 the short hand on 1, 4, 8, etc., then it is the 
hour the short hand is on. 

Problems 
With minute hand on 12, and hour hand on 1, what 
time is it? 
With minute hand on 12, and hour hand on 2, what 
time is it? 


With short hand on 12, and long hand on 12, what 
time is it? etc. 

Just teach hours to-day. The reason most people 
fail to teach small children to tell time is that 
they try to “cram” the little minds too full. Go 
slowly. 


Seat-work 


From paper cut out and draw the face of a clock. 
Give each child patterns. Fasten hands on with a 
thread, have pupils keep their clocks and use them 
in class again. 


Wednesday 


Teach the following song with minute hand stationed 
on 12. Each child moves the hour hand of the 
clock face he made yesterday, as he sings. (Teacher 
sings and_uses her own clock.) 


(Tune: “Mulberry Bush’’) 


This is when we get up, 
Get up, get up. 
This is when we get up, 
At six o’clock in the morning. 
(Hour hand on six.) 


This is when we eat our breakfast, 
Eat our breakfast, eat breakfast, 
This is when we eat our breakfast, 
At seven o’clock in the morning. 
(Hour hand on seven) 


This is when we start to school, 
Start to school, start to school, 
This is when we start to school, 
At eight o’clock in the morning. 
(Hour hand on eight) 


This is when we study our lessons, 
Study our lessons, study our lessons, 
This is when we study our lessons, 
At nine o’clock in the morning. 
(Hour hand on nine) 


This is when we have recess, 
Have recess, have recess, 
This is when we have recess, 
At ten o’clock in the morning. 
(Hour hand on ten) 


And now it’s time for funch, 
Time for lunch, time for lunch, 
And now it’s time for lunch, 
At twelve o’clock in the morning. 
(Both hands on twelve) 


And then we come back to school, 
Back to school, back to school, 
And then we come back to school, 
At one o’clock in the afternoon. 
(Hour hand on one) 


We read and write and sing and play, 
Sing and play, sing and play, 
We read and write and sing and play, 
Till three o’clock in the afternoon. 
(Hour hand on three) 


At four o’clock we run and play, 
Run and play, run and play. 
At four o’clock we run and play, 
At four o’clock in the afternoon. 
(Hour hand on four) 


At six o’clock we eat our dinners, 
Eat our dinner, eat our dinners, 
At six o’clock we eat our dinners, 
At six o’clock in the evening. 


(Hour hand on six) 
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At nine o’clock we go to bed, 
Go to bed, go to bed, 
At nine o’clock we go to bed, 
At nine o’clock in the evening. 
(Hour hand on nine) 
Seat-work 
Cut out and color pictures from old magazines. 
Thursday 
Class material: 16 oblong strips of colored cardboard 
for each child. I can usually get any quantity of 
these strips from the local job or printing office. 
Ask for colored cardboard from 4 to an inch and a 
half wide and as long as the scraps happen to be. 
The printer will save them for you if he finds out 
Ps can use the strips that is only waste matter to 
im. 
Have each child count his strips. Divide them 
equally in two piles. When anything is divided 
into two equal parts, each part is called a half. 
What is one-half of 16? 
Divide it in four parts. 
When anything is divided into four equal parts, each 
part is called 4. What is } of 16? 
Count to 16 by 4s and by 8s. 
Seat-work 
Draw the 16 strips of cardboard, cut them out and 
color them. 
Friday 
For class: Blackboard reading and number lesson. 
Seat-work 
Copy lesson from blackboard. 


rw 
Will gave to Mary 
and to Sue. 





Jack paid e e e e fora KS 


and e e for O”’dD 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 

Class material: Pegs; 16 for each child. 
The class counts 18 pegs in concert. 
Find 4 of 18 by dividing into two equal parts. 
Count to 18 by Qs. 
Divide 18 pegs in three parts. 
When a thing is divided into three parts, each part 
is called one-third. 
Count to 18 by six. How many 6s in 18? 

Seat-work 
Draw the outline of a table with pegs. 
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Tuesday’ 


For class: Teach a month by using a January calendar. 
Review days of the week. 
Point to each day of the week on the calendar and 
have the class repeat them in concert several times. 
Teach class that the numbers on the calendar denote 
the days of the month. 
Point to numbers and ask class what day of the 
month it would be if it were that day. 
Example: 
3—Thursday 3rd; 5—Saturday 5th; 9—Wednes- 
day 9th; 18—Friday 18th. 
Keep this drill up until it is firmly fixed in the chil- 
dren’s minds. 
Do not attempt to teach the months or the days in 
each month, although you may tell the class that 
there are never more than 31 days in a month, and 
the present month is January. 
Seat-work 
Each child make a calendar for January. 


Wednesday 


For class: Play Acorn Ball 
Divide class in two sides. Station each side about 
ten feet apart. Give each child in the class an acorn. 
At a given signal each one throws his acorn to the 
child opposite him on the other side. All must try 
to catch an acorn, for each acorn caught scores 5 points 
for that side. All that failto catch an acorn drop out 
of the game. After each throw the captains on each 
side count the acorns that were caught. At the end 
of the class period the side that scores highest wins. 
Do not allow the winning side to score more than 
100. If the score gets to 100 start over with all the 
pupils again. 

Seat-work 
Make outline of a house with acorn cups on the desk. 


Thursday 


Class material: 22 sticks for each child. 
Each child counts his 22 sticks. Divide 22 in halves. 
What is 3 of 22? 
How many IIs in 22? Count to 22 by 11. 
Each child arranges sticks in groups of twos. How 
many, 2s in 22? 
Count to 22 by 2? 

Seat-work 
Find out how many tens and how many over in 22, 
by laying sticks in groups of ten. 


Friday 


Class material: Use the hand-made clock faces again 
to-day. 
Review song about the hours of the day. 
Count slowly to 60. Tell class there are 60 minutes 
in each hour. Count to 60 by 10s; by 5s. 
The child can estimate the length of a minute if you 
tell him it takes about a minute to count sixty. 
Count to 60 by fives again. When the minute hand 
has moved from one figure to another, it has been 
5 minutes. 
Count the minutes by 5s from the figure 12 to 12 
again. 

Problems: 
With hour hand on 12 and minute hand on 1, what 
time is it? 
Keep your hand on 12; what time is it when minute 
hand is on 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12? 
Move hands of clock with each problem, always 
have child count the minutes aloud. In this way 
the class can check each pupil that counts and get a 
valuable drill also. 

Seat-work 
With pegs find 3 of sixty. 


Tuirp WEEK 
Monday 


Class material: 100 beads for each child. 
Class counts 100 beads in concert. Divide into two 
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equal parts. What is each part called? Be sure 
each child has counted his beads correctly. What is 
3 of 100 beads? Count to 100 by 50. How many 
50s in 100? 

How many 10s in 50? How many 5s? 

How many pennies in 50 cents? If there are one 
hundred pennies in one dollar, how many pennies 
in 50 cents? In a half dollar? 


Seat-work 


Draw in rows of ten as many pennies as it takes to 
make one-half a dollar. 


Tuesday 
Class material: 100 pegs for each child to-day. 


All the class count out 100 pegs in concert. 
Review 3 of 100; count to 100 by 50. 


Divide 100 pegs in four equal groups, alternately. 


Count pegs in each group. Have several children 
tell how many pegs he has in each group. 

Teach children that when things are divided into 
four equal parts, each part is called one-fourth. 
Then what is one-fourth of 100 pegs? 

How many 25s in 100? Count to 100 by 25. 
How many 25s in 50? Count to 50 by 25. 

How many pennies in a quarter? 


Seat-work 


Draw as many pennies as it takes to make one-fourth 
of a dollar. 


Wednesday 
For class: Use picture number cards (see illustration 


in December). 

Give each child as many cards as you have time in 
class for. 

Each pupil stands and reads the number story on 
his card to the class, as: “Four boys and eight boys 
are twelve boys.” 

Insist on naming the objects. Children must not be 
allowed to form the habit of using abstract numbers. 


Seat-work 


With pegs, beads or beans, trace the outlines of the 
objects on the number cards. 


Thursday 
For class: Read the numbers from the pages of the 


Primer. Each child opens his book at page 1. 

The children stand in a row; the first child reads 
page No. 1, the second child page No. 2, and so on 
till you get to page 100. Do not go beyond that 
number. Remember the class has not been taught 
to recognize figures beyond 10, but this reading of 
numbers gives a concrete idea of the formation of 
numbers beyond 10. When the child stumbles,let 
another pupil help him, by asking such questions as, 
“What comes after 16?” and so on. 


Seat-work 


Give each child a book from the library, to count 
the pages, by himself. I have collected about 
fifty primers, story books and first readers, easy 
enough for first grade children. These are a great 
help to me in a great many ways. When a child has 
done a thing extra well, I sometimes loan him one 
of my pretty books. Sometimes, for a sight lesson 
in reading they are invaluable, and the pictures for 
entertainment are without parallel. 


Friday 
For class: Toy clock-faces again to-day. 


Each child stands before the class and makes his 
own problem, moving the hands of the clock to 
illustrate. 
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Examples 
If the hour hand is on 2 and the minute hand on 
5, what time is it? 
With minute hand on 12, and hour hand on 4, 
what time is it? 
Encourage each member of the class to make a 
problem on his own clock. 


Seat-work 


With pegs make the face of a clock on the desk. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday 
For class: Teach Roman numbers to 12. 


Write the Roman numbers to 12 on the blackboard. 
Write them large, with the figures they represent 
directly underneath them. Children rarely find 
Roman numbers difficult. The reason for teaching 
them now is that so many clocks use them instead 
of figures on the face, so there is a need for them here. 
Repeat several times: one I one, two I’s_ two, 
three I’s three, four I’s four, V I’s five, and so on 
till they are learned by sight, sound and meaning. 


I It I IV V VI VI VII IX X XI XI 
12 3 45 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 


Seat-work 


Make Roman numbers to 12 on desks with tooth- 
picks. Match with cut-out numbers. 


Tuesday 
Class material: 24 colored sticks for each child. 


Count to 24. Find 4 of 24 sticks. 

What is 4 of 24? Count 24 sticks by 12. 

Divide 24 sticks into four parts. 

What is 4 of 242 Count to 24 by 6. 

Divide 24 into three parts. 

What is 3 of 24? Count 24 sticks by 8. 

How many 4s in 24? How many 3s? Count to 24 
by 2s, saying the odd numbers silently and the%even 
numbers aloud. 


Seat-work 


Find out with sticks how many 2’s in 24. 


Wednesday 
For class: Teach class to write numbers to 20. 


Write on blackboard two rows of figures: 


OONMHO-PWNWrH © 
Contour wnde © 


Impress on the children that both rows are alike. 
Read figures in both rows. 

Then put 1 on the left side of each figure inYthe 
second row. The children watch you do it. Erase 
all the ones and have a child put the ones back. 
Begin at one and read all the figures in both rows. 
Teach the class that 1 in front means one ten; 
11 is one ten and 1 over; 14 is one ten and 4 over; 
17 is one ten and 7 over, etc. 


Seat-work 


Write numbers to 20 without any help. Teacher 
may leave the two original rows of figures on the 
blackboard. 


Thursday 
Class material: Numbers cut from old calendars, or 


numbers written on squares of paper. 
the figures are from 10 to 20 only.) 

Put cut-out figures in a box, and let each child draw 
a number as his turn comes. 


(Be sure 
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Should the child draw the number 12 he should say: 


My number is 12. 12 is one ten and two twos over. 


Or the class may be varied by turning the lesson into 
a guessing game, as: My number is one ten and 
two ones over; what is it? 

Seat-work 
With pegs show how many ones and how many tens 
in 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 16, 17, 18, 19, 20: 


HTTTTTTTTT | = 11 
ITT = 12 
HTT TT = 13 
LIVTTTTTL = 14 
LETTTTTTTT TN = 15 
LITTTTTTTE TT = 16 
LITTTTTTTT + UD = 17 
HIITITTTTT + TTI) = 18 


LTTE TET 
HITTITE TTT 


Friday 
For class: Blackboard lesson made with colored crayons. 
Children take time about reading the number com- 
binations. 
Examples: 


6 circles and 5 circles are 11 circles. 

9 stars and 9 stars are 18 stars. 
If the child cannot count a group or furnish the 
answer to the combination, the next child recites, 
then the teacher goes back and has the first child 
slowly count all the groups till he is quite sure of 
the right numbers. 

Seat-work 

With cut-out circles, half-circles, and sticks, make 
the number stories from the blackboard, supplying 
the answers to the problems, as: 


19 


20 


eeceoeee+eoeeee=—e2000000008080 


January Spelling Projects 


Anna Knight, Pennsylvania 


HE goal which I have set for my boys and girls 

is: To prove themselves to be Goop AMERICANS. 

In order to stress this thought, I decided to 

weave Good Americanism into our spelling for the 

first two weeks of the New Year, as follows: If we 

are going to try to be Good American boys and girls, 

we must do everything we can to make and keep us 

strong and well. We cannot be Good Americans 
unless we have good health. 

Would you like to write a health book for ourselves 
and for other boys and girls? 

Very well, we will begin our book to-day; but there will 
be a great many words which we will have to learn to spell. 
Writers of books must be able to spell the words which they 
use. 

Let us talk of our food first and see how many different 
foods we can think of which are good for us. 

From those named we selected the following: 


lettuce peas butter 
* onions oatmeal carrots 
brownbread 


Now let us see if we can make a little rhyme from these 
foods, for our health book is to be a book of rhyme: 


Eat lettuce and onions 
And carrots and peas, 
Good butter, brown bread, 
And oatmeal if you please. 


New words in our first spelling lesson: 


lettuce onions 


Review words: 
eat if and you 


While learning to spell and to write the words and 
sentences, the children were collecting small pictures from 
seed catalogues and magazines to illustrate the food page 
of the booklet. The booklets were made and the pictures 
pasted in during the handwork period. 

After the [preparation was complete the booklets were 


opened to the food page. On one page the children 
wrote the words from dictation, on the opposite page 
they wrote the rhyme from memory. 

We proceeded in the same manner with the page 
devoted to good things for children to drink: 


water milk cocoa 
Making this into rhyme, we had: 


Water, cocoa, milk, 
Will keep us fine as silk. 


This page of the booklet was illustrated with pictures 
of water and milk pitchers, water glasses, pails, pots and 
cups of cocoa. Most of these pictures were cut from 
Mail Order House Catalogues. 

The last page was on things we must do in order to have 
good health. 


New words: 
bath teeth dry rll 
work every feet brush 
keep what 

The rhyme: 


I’ll bathe, work and play, 
Brush my teeth every day, 
Keep my feet dry and see 

What a good American I can be. 


Although many of the words in the project seem hard for 
second grade pupils, through the interest sustained in mak- 
ing their booklets, the children had little difficulty in learning 
to spell and write the words. 

The back of the booklet was of gray mounting paper, on 
which we pasted a milk bottle, three eggs, and the letters, 
H. S. B., for Health Spelling Book, cut from white paper. 

The children were very proud of their booklets and I felt 
that the project was very much worth while. 

After completing our Health Spelling Book, we decided 
to take a trip to the Northland and write an Eskimo story. 

We utilized our language period for presenting this project, 
the children telling of the preparation we would have to 
make in the way of clothing, for a visit to a cold country; 
buying our tickets and boarding the train. One child called, 
“All aboard!” and our journey began. 











As we went north we visited some large cities, went 
through big forests, saw the lumbermen cutting down trees 
and visited them for a little while in their camp. 

My boys and girls especially enjoyed Canada, with its 
ice and snow. The children, dressed in bright colors, 
skating on the frozen lakes, sliding down the hills on their 
toboggans and gliding over the snow on their snowshoes. 

When we came to the end of the railway the boys and 
girls were puzzled to know how we would go the rest of the 
way. They suggested a great many impossible ways. 

Finally I described a short man who was standing by, 
whom they recognized as an Eskimo and asked him if he 
would take us on his sledge to the nearest Eskimo village. 
He replied that he had a good sledge and team of twelve 
dogs and if we had our own food he would take us with him. 

Now came the question of food for the dogs. The chil- 
dren were very much interested to learn that the Eskimo 
dogs travel for days with only some tough walrus hide for 
food, and that when they reach the end of their journey 
they are given a good meal of seal or whale. Now we have 
come to the Eskimo village and see the snow-houses. One 
little Eskimo girl is standing outside. 

(In our English lessons we talked of the home of the 
Eskimo, their country, dress, dogs, animals of the Northland 
and the Eskimo’s work and play. By questioning, the 
children were able to tell what the little Eskimo told us.) 

She tells us about her home: 


I am an Eskimo. 

I live in the north. 
It is cold there. 

I have a fur dress. 


New words: 


Eskimo dress live here north fur 


These words and sentences were studied and drilled upon 
at the board and at their seats. 
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When the preparation was complete, we made the first 
page of our booklet. The paper was cut in the shape of an 
igloo. At the top we pasted the picture of an Eskimo. 
The sentences were written below the picture. 

The little girl then told us of her house. We pasted at the 
top of this page the picture of the igloo. 


I live in a snow house. 
It has a low door. 

I craw! in. 

I have a fur dress. 


New words: 


low crawl dress door fur 


The third page told of her dogs. On this page we pasted 
the picture of the dogs and sledge. 


Sentences: 


See my dogs. 

They draw my sled. 
I have many dogs. 
They go fast. 


New words: 


dogs many they draw fast 


The last page told of the Eskimo’s work and his boat. 
Sentences: 


I hunt seal and bear. 

See my skin boat! 

Come to see me. 

I will take you for a ride. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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A Cut-Out Poster for Small Tots 
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Health Work in the Grammar Grades 


Josie Champion, Texas 


OMEONE has said that personality is health plus 
intelligence plus character. Certainly health plays an 
important role in all that we do and therefore are. 

In no stage of the individual’s school life is attention to 
health helps more necessary than in the elementary grades. 
Such work cannot be begun too early nor stressed too 
greatly. Neglect to carry out a successful health program 
in the elementary grades is well nigh inexcusable, since 
there are so many simple yet attractive approaches to this 
work. 

In our high fifth class during the past term, though we 
did nothing strikingly unusual, we did feel that we accom- 
plished. worth-while results. Near the beginning of the 
semester, boys and girls of the class took keen interest in 
designing health cards which they were to “keep”’ through- 
out the term. Making use of the most practical suggestions 
offered by members of the class, the committee ‘‘drew up”’ 
a model card which embraced the following items: bathing, 
cleaning nails, brushing teeth, eating fruit and vegetables, 
drinking milk versus coffee or tea, and taking exercise. 

The card was so arranged as to permit of the holder’s check- 
ing each day the health duties that he honestly performed. 

After discussion, the class accepted the committee’s work, 
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and each child entered whole-heartedly into making his 
individual card, patterned after the model one. 

The boys and girls took much interest in the daily 
checking of the cards. Opportunity was presented to 
stress the necessity of keeping the cards accurately and 
honestly. 

After keeping health cards had become a habit one boy 
in the class reported that each member of his family had 
adopted the health card idea. 

Red Cross charts were kept, on which were recorded each 
month individual weights. The portable school scales were 
brought to the classroom and two larger boys of the class 
did the weighing. 

Some discovered, by comparing their weights with the 
standard, that they were above standard; others fell below. 
By living up to the suggestions enumerated on the health 
card, many “underweights” came to reach the coveted 
standard. 

To forward the health movement, we employed the ever- 
effective means of health posters. One pupil brought from 
a local creamery a leaflet which contained a very impressive 
suggestion for a poster. A huge bottle of milk was shown, 
on which were placed various suggestions for preserving 
and promoting health. 

The class wished to make a large poster for the classroom, 
following suggestions given in the leaflet. Their efforts 
resulted in a very effective poster which provoked much 
favorable comment from “outsiders.” 

Another poster was made by members of the class, apt 
and attractive colored advertisements from magazines being 
used. Colgate’s advertisement showed boys and girls 
brushing their teeth, another illustrated the daily bath, etc. 
During art period, letters were cut for appropriate captions. 
The class admired this poster even more than the other, and 
seemed to delight in gazing upon its meaningful beauty. 

Morning inspection constituted a part of our health work. 
Members of the health committee performed this duty 
with a great deal of pride. If Harold or Mike had forgotten 
to clean bis nails before leaving home, great embarrassment 
was evident as the inspection approached. The dental 
inspector became an adept in detecting unbrushed teeth. 

Every teacher knows that there arise innumerable oppor- 
tunities for incidental instruction in health habits; and 
this is true with regard to community needs as well as 
individual. 

During “fly and mosquito time,” each child came to feel 
that he was a health officer of his community, responsible 
in part for the health of his family and neighbors. 

In connection with English work, a study was made of 
the fly and the mosquito, especial attention being given 
to the dangers of associating with these enemies. 

A drive was instituted to rid the community of standing 
water to prevent the breeding of mosquitoes. 

A small ravine crossed the lower portion of our school 
yard. One noon hour in spring, John came to me, very 
much concerned, with the information that there was a 
small amount of water standing in the little ravine and that 
it was “alive with wiggletails.” 
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John knew just what to do to get rid of the wiggletails 
in the ravine. He went to the janitor for oil, and soon 
had the pleasure of seeing the wigglers cease their wiggling, 
and of knowing that his community would have fewer 
mosquitos, and therefore less sickness. 

In our study of the Panama Canal, as a part of the 
geography course, we learned that the completion of this 
great structure would have been impossible but for drastic 
health measures taken by those in charge. 

It is unnecessary to go further into detail concerning 
the ways and means of promoting health work in the 
elementary grades. It is necessary only to get a good 
start in this line of work to be sure of a successful con- 
tinuance. A good start and you can’t stop! 


Thrift Teaching Outline 


A Series of Problems Correlated 
with School Subjects 


Anne L. Stevenson, Illinois 





Elementary School 


I Construction Work. 
1 Make banks—following talk on Saving Plan. 
a Paper—Primary grades. 
b Wood—Intermediate grades. 
2 Posters—Thrift Maxims. Cut out pictures. 
3 Useful articles for home use. 
II Reading “Stories of Thrift for Young Americans,” by 
Pritchard and Turkington. 
1 Silent, telling and dramatizing. 


Ill Language. 
1 How can I make money? Oral and written. 
2 How can I save money? 
3 Keep a list of characters, that show thriftiness, 
studied during the year. 
4 Write short biographies of well-known people, 


showing how thrift brought them to places of 
great service in their community or country. 
IV Geography. 
1 Note certain peoples of the world whose habits of 
thrift are especially marked. 
2 Can Americans learn any lessons of thrift from 
the peoples of any nations you have studied? 
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V_ Arithmetic. 

1 Original problems from experience in earning and 
saving; as sweeping porch every day or omitting 
candy except one piece after meals. 

VI Nature Study—Garden for health, profit and 
pleasure. 

1 Plan and cultivate individual gardens either at 

home or on community plot. 
Hold both spring and autumn vegetable shows, 
giving prizes of seeds and plants. 
Discuss value of gathering wild fruits and nuts. 
Put up bird houses to attract insect eating birds. 
VII Hygiene. 
1 Save teeth and save money—give up the lolly-pop. 
2 All health study is thrift study. 
VIII Sewing. 
1 Darning own stockings. 
2 Hemming dust and dish cloths for mother. 


Junior High School 


I English. 
“Thrift a constructive and character-building 
habit.””-—Oral class discussion. 
Why and how to save? Written lesson. 
What to do with your savings? Written lesson. 
Write a play carrying a thrift lesson. 
Dramatize the best plays written. 
Make thrift rhymes and couplets. 
fathematics. 

1 Make original problems proving the earning 
power of money, chewing-gum money in the 
bank, a daily soda in the bank, etc. 

Ill Hygiene. 

1 Waste in use of tobacco: mental, moral, health, 
money. 

2 Waste from illness in loss of time from school and 
work. 

3 Waste in over-eating. 

4 Waste in loss of energy from loss of sleep. 

IV Nature Study. 
Storing of vegetables for winter. 
Make and manage a hotbed through winter. 

3 Pot bulbs and bring to bloom during winter. 

4 Raise plants for gardens. 

V Manual Training. 

1 Repair of some household article, glueing, re- 
caning, rushing, refinishing. 

2 Repairing electrical cords. 

VI Art Classes. 

1 Posters—Thrift maxims and well chosen pictures 
cut from magazines or built up from colored 
papers. 

2 Simple gifts for Christmas and birthdays. 

VII Domestic Science and Arts. 

1 Study of food values in 25 cents’ worth of food; 
Note least expensive and ways of serving them. 

2 Make a garment or useful article from material 
in the house. 

3 Study of economy in cutting patterns. 

VIII Vocational Civics—Giles—a text-book. 

1 Ways and means of reaching independence that 
carries with it joy in work and service to 
immediate dependents and society. . 


Thrift Week 


Thrift cannot be learned in one week. It must touch the 
daily program. Special emphasis can be made during 
Thrift Week by a city-wide display of thrift posters that 
have been made during the year and programs compiled 
from papers and plays written, debates, dramatizations, 
original stories and rhymes. Much other material would 
make a telling exhibit. 
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Reading Illustrated by Silhouettes 


(Suitable for fourth, fifth and sixth grades) 
E. G. Clarke, New Jersey 


HE aim of this article is to show that a historical topic 
can be used as a reading lesson. Instead of using the 
classroom reading book, collect four or five different 

kinds of histories or supplementary historical books. Have 
about seven or eight of each kind so there will be enough for 
your class. 

The topic to be discussed here is Captain John Smith. 
After having the regular history lesson, to get the class 
started properly on the subject, divide the class in four or 
five groups, and assign the books you have chosen to these 
groups. Then appoint a leader for each group. 

It will be the business of the leader to outline the topic as 
given in his book and have certain members of his group 
responsible for certain parts of the outline. The reports 
may be given without the book or may be read from the 
book. 

It is preferable to have an oral report. The listening 
groups will provide a real audience situation which will cause 
the reporter to put forth his best efforts. 

The following books were used by the writer in carrying 
out the above plan: 


Mace’s Primary History. 

“American Leaders and Heroes,” by Gordy. 

Montgomery's Beginner’s History. 

“The Leading Facts of American History,” by Mont- 
gomery. 

“Our Nation’s Heritage,”’ by Halleck and Frantz. 


Any other selection of books may be equally good or 
any character in history may be used. 

The teacher should consult with each group leader in 
order to help with the outlines so that the leader will be sure 
to get the important points. She should also have questions 
ready for the listening groups. In this way every child feels 
it bis or her duty to give attention to the report. 

The groups reported during both the history and reading 
period. They found the accounts of Captain Smith’s life 
similar in some respects and different in others. 

On the third day the important points of his life were 
reviewed and the children were asked what further use they 
could make of the story. They decided they would like to 
depict the scenes of Smith’s life by means of silhouette 
pictures. 

The following scenes were chosen and the pictures accom- 


panying this lesson were sketched by one of the 6B pupils 
from the silhouettes. 


I Jamestown. 

II Smith’s Capture. 
III Smith’s Rescue. 
IV Smith Getting Corn. 


Gray construction paper, 9 x 9, was used for the work. 
Every bit of work was freehand cutting. 
One row of children cut Indians, another Smiths, another 


trees, etc. The figures were about six inches high and the 
trees eight inches. 


When finished, all were arranged on white papers 15 x 23 
inches. After criticising and rearranging, the silhouettes 
were pasted on the large sheets. They were placed over 
the front blackboard where they made a splendid border. 

These scenes are small sketches of the work done by the 
children. 

Black paper may be used instead of gray. 

Don’t expect perfect work from your children and don’t 
have them use patterns. There is more character in the 
work without patterns. 





Books Correlated with 
Geography 


L. B. Zittel 
School 53, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Books are keys to wisdom’s treasures; 
Books are gates to lands of treasure; 


Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, let us read. 


Every conscientious teacher aims to have her pupils 
derive as much information as possible from the books they 
read during the school year. So much of the reading is of 
little value, because the children see so little connection 
between the books they read and their daily work in school. 
Very few of them realize that “books are paths that upward 
lead”; they see only the story plot. 

Once in a while the following device has been found very 
helpful as well as interesting in correlating their library 
books with the regular lesson. It is well for the children 
to see that many of the stories contain authentic facts and 
characteristics of the places and people about which they 
have studied. This soon develops more careful reading 
and children are glad to contribute valuable facts gleaned 
in this way to the class. 

The teacher announces that some day during the next 
few days she will call for a book report. Each child is to 
have a book to read. During a period of from twelve to 
fifteen minutes they are expected to answer the following 
questionnaire as far as it pertains to the book they have 
been reading. 


“Vour Last Book Review” 


1 Title. 
2 Author. 
3 Story of a modern or past time. 
4 Localities. 
a Country. 
b State. 
c City. 
5 Modes of life described. 
a Country. 
b City. 


(Continied on page 66) 
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Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades 
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IV 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


A Study of Multiplication 


Your Pupils’ Needs 


It is assumed that every teacher makes a point to know 
what has been taught in the grades preceding her own. 
She will want to familiarize herself not only with the course 
of study for these preceding grades in any given subject, 
but with the teachers’ methods and technique as well, and 
with the achievement, ranking, of the class that comes to 
her in the light of these practices. On these she bases her 
opinion as to what-her pupils know when they come to her, 
and, consequently, her point of attack for the session. 

But experience proves that what has, or should have, been 
taught and what children really know are frequently very 
far apart. Likewise, what 2 pupil knows is not necessarily 
a measure of his skill in the use of this knowledge. 

The sympathetic teacher will carefully check with her 
pupils to determine just what in the way of knowledge 
and what in the way of skill may be considered their stock 
in trade—as a class, and as individuals. The more specific 
such testing is made, the sooner in the session it is done, 
and the more carefully the results are used to point the way 
to the work of the present session, the happier will be the 
work of both teacher and pupils. 

Pupils resent or grow indifferent to repetition when there 
is no felt need of it, no understood or well-defined goal to 
reach. Teachers grow mechanical when they impose such 
repetition. Both pupils and teachers can find a source of 
inspiration and pleasure in the directing of their efforts 
toward the accomplishment of a recognized goal, a specific 
aim, the counteracting of a recognized weakness. 

Now, in the intermediate grades there is necessarily much 
repetition in the arithmetic work. When a pupil comes to 
the fourth grade, he has already had some addition, some 
subtraction, some multiplication, some division. But in 
the fourth grade he is expected to reinforce the knowledge 
and skills he already has, and to advance his knowledge 
and increase his skills by further applications and further 
practice. There is not so much that is new in either the 
fifth or the sixth grades. Rather, there is an expansion of 
fundamentals already learned, an applying of these funda- 
mentals to wider fields of usefulness, and an increasing of 
the speed and accuracy in the use of them. Taken step by 
step, each new application built naturally upon the founda- 
tion already laid, each new requirement coming simply as 
the next step up the ladder, teacher and pupil may work in 
accord, to a common end, and with an understanding that 
overcomes bickering. 

The foregoing exposition has been developed at some 


length, has been made in previous articles of this series 
and will be made, no doubt, in succeeding articles, for these 
reasons: 


1 One of the outstanding purposes of the work in the 
intermediate grades should be to impress the pupil with a 
sense of his own responsibility for his own progress. 

2 We cannot hope to readily impress pupils with gener- 
alities. We must show them specific needs, set specific 
goals, develop with them specific ways and means of accom- 
plishing these desired ends, and then hold them responsible 
accordingly. 

3 A teacher cannot live up to her part of the program 
outlined in 2 unless she works both analytically and sym- 
pathetically. She must diagnose the arithmetical needs and 
shortcomings of ber class, and then apply remedial measures. 
Hit or miss work on the part of the teacher leads to hit or 
miss work on the part of the pupils, with uncertain results 
on the part of both. 


Your Pupils’ Needs as to Multiplication 


Just what do your pupils know about multiplication? 
Prepare to find out, definitely, before you begin vour work 
along that line. 

As one means of determining this, give the Woody 
Multiplication Scale—Series B. (By comparison with the 
scale, it will be noted in the following that some portions 
have been omitted.) 











(1) (3) (4) (5) (8) (9) 
3X7= 2X383= 4X8= 23 50 254 
xX3 x3 x6 
(11) (12) (13) (16) = (18) (2) (24) 
1036 5096 8754 7898 24 287 16 
x8 x6 x8 x9 234 X*.05 X23 
(26) (27) (29) (3) (35) 
9742 625 %ixX2= 23x 3} = 9873 
x59 =X3.2 X25 
(37) (3) 
2x4¢xX1lp= 09634 


< .084 
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Check carefully. 
These suggestions may serve as a guide for study and 
for further planning. 


1 What was the greatest number of problems attempted 
by any pupil? The least number? The average number, 
or, if preferred, the median? 

2 What was the greatest number of problems solved 
correctly by any pupil? The least number? The average 
number, or the median? 

3 How far did the class as a whole work correctiy? 
What is the nature of the problem in which this first mistake 
was made? 

4 On what problem was there the greatest number of 
failures? What is the nature of this problem? 

5 List all the types of errors made. 

6 List every error made by as many pupils as make 20% 
of your entire class. Consider these actual class needs. 
Take one at a time. Teach correct method, and give 
opportunity for drill. Connect with other phases. Inter- 
sperse. Drill. 

7 With those children who did good work, what we 
consider “passing” work, give such a study as will enable 
each child to determine the nature of his own particular 
errors, lead him to find out how to correct these errors, give 
him an opportunity to work away from them, and to prove 
that he has done so. 

8 For those children not included in 7, make an in- 
dividual record sheet, showing each type of error made, 
with individual peculiarities as to procedure. Corrective 
work with these pupils may best be done individually, or in 
small groups. 


Knowledge Required for Multiplication 


To aid the teacher in checking her pupils as to their 
knowledge of multiplication, let us consider here the basic 
requirements of this process, relying, again, largely on the 
study made in the Waukesha, Wisconsin, schools for our 
outline. 


1 To know and to be able to use the multiplication 
tables, including zeros. 

2 Skill in adding. 

3 What the multiplication sign means. 

4 The meaning of these terms: multiplication, multiply, 
multiplicand, multiplier, product, sum, carrying, times. 

5 For multiplying, the problem must be so written that 
units fall under units, tens under tens, etc. 

6 The multiplier always expresses a number of times: 


824 
X72 


means that 824 is to be taken, or used, 72 times. 

7 The multiplicand is the number which is to be 
multiplied; that is, the number which is the multiplicand 
is to be multiplied by every number in the multiplier. 

8 When multiplying, begin at the right and work toward 
the left. 

9 Knowledge as to how to place the product after the 
first digit of the multiplicand has been multiplied by the 
first digit of the multiplier, when the product is less than 10. 

10 Ability to perform the desired multiplication of the 
next digit when the conditions are such as called for in 9. 

11 Knowledge as to how to place the product in the 
answer when that product is 10 or more than 10. 

12 Ability to proceed with the multiplying of the next 
digit — the conditions are such as called forin 11. (Car- 
rying. 

13 Skill in performing the two operations, multiplying 
and adding, with accuracy and speed. 

14 Ability to remember the number to be carried. 

15 How to deal with a zero or a succession of zeros, in 
the multiplicand. 
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16 Knowledge as to how to proceed when the need for 
carrying and for no carrying are interspersed in the same 
example. 

17 Knowledge as to how to proceed when there is more 
than one digit in the multiplier, after the multiplication by 
the first digit has been made; the next, etc. That is: 

a By which number to multiply next. 
b Where to place the product of this multiplication 
with reference to the products already secured. 

18 Skill in dealing with a zero, or a succession of zeros, 
in the multiplier. (It is necessary in the fourth grade, 
advisable in the fifth and sixth grades, to have a number of 
examples that have zeros in the multiplier worked out in 
full. Thus: 





375 Compare with 375 
x20 X20 
000 7500 
750 
7500 


The pupil thus sees the reason back of the shorter method, 
and the principle involved. Again: 





375 Compare 375 
201 201 
375 375 
000 750 
750 
— 75,375 
75,375 


Cause the pupils not only to do the work both ways, 
but to express in words such examples until they understand 
the fact that anything multiplied by zero is zero, but even 
so, the zero has its place in the multiplier, and hence must 
be accounted for in the product. 

19 The knowledge that all products thus obtained must 
be added to get the final product, and ability to do this. 
The teacher will do well to note that this step involves the 
eighteen steps of addition given under the study of that 
process. 

20 Ability to check as to correctness of answer. 


Some Points Needing Emphasis 


1 For speed and for accuracy, the multiplication facts 
(multiplication table, including the zero combinations) must 
be mastered. Each fact should be independently mastered 
—to be able to say them in order, each table, from zero 
through 12, does not insure correct use of an isolated 
multiplication fact. Drills, such as were suggested for 
addition and such other drills as the teacher may see fit to 
use, are necessary. 

The goal for every teacher of the intermediate grades is, 
of necessity, complete automatization of every fact of the 
multiplication tables. 

2 It is a waste of time to put an equal amount of em- 
phasis and drill on every multiplication fact, for the degree 
of difficulty in learning them is by no means the same. 
Most of the multiplication facts are easily mastered. Usu- 
ally most of them have already been mastered when a child 
enters the fourth grade, and therefore need only such re- 
calling and practice as will serve to keep them consciously 
active in the child’s mind until they become fixed—as much 
a part of his life equipment as his a, b, c’s. 

Dr. Frank L. Clapp, of the University of Wisconsin, has 
determined by careful experimentation just which of tHe 
multiplication facts are the most difficult. Certainly every 
teacher of the intermediate grades will do well to make sure 
that these combinations have careful consideration until 
they are thoroughly automatized. These combinations are: 

(Continued on page 58) 
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ast call- 


If you are interested in improving the 
health, appearance and school work of 
the children in your school, but have 
never known quite how to go about it— 
if you want to win the gratitude of their 
parents and the praise of school officials 
—if you would like a generous prize for 
yourself and another one for the school— 

Join the new Health Contest that begins in just a few 
weeks. The whole plan was announced in full last month. 
But in case you missed reading it, or neglected to send in 
at that time for enrollment material, here are the high 
spots of the contest again. 


Object of the Contest 


Briefly, the object of the contest is to enroll a class of at 
least 10 underweight children—give them regular health 
instruction and daily feedings of condensed milk—for a 
period of 12 weeks, from January 11 to April 2, 1926. 

The roclasses whose records—and teachers’ testimony— 
show the greatest gains in weight and physical condition 
at the end of this period, will each receive a prize of $300— 
$200 of it going to the school to be used for increased 
health facilities, and the remaining $100 to the teacher 
who conducted the work, as a reward for her individual 
effort. 

Any teacher interested in child health in any school or 
institution may enroll a class. Last year’s entrants—even 
the prize winners—are eligible again this year. 

Complete details—enrollment blanks—and standard 
forms for keeping the necessary records—will be sent to 
teachers. Check the coupon below and mail it for this ma- 
terial. Don’t wait till ‘‘after the holidays.’’ Now is the 
time to enroll. 


What Other Teachers Say 


You have only to read the glowing accounts of teachers 
who have actually carried on such health classes and con- 
densed milk feedings, to be convinced of the value of this 
work in overcoming malnutrition. 

Reports like these, coming to us from teachers, are 
typical. 


“The children who were formerly underweight, 
pale and listless were developed into real inter- 
ested boys and girls, and improved mentally, 
physically and intellectually.” 

“My health class was 
the most popular and 


for entries 


in the school health contest 


Be ready —January llth — to Start working 
and the better health of your class 


class, their alertness and improved school work has 
been quite marked. I have been highly praised by 
school officials and others.” 


“Hardly a day passes without a letter of praise 
from some mother about the work and the milk. 
I wish you could see the benefit it has done for 
my class. They have better color and are more 
active and alert mentally.” 


Such comments could be multiplied indefinitely. 

The condensed milk used by all these teachers—and 
hundreds of others—is Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
Made especially for the feeding of children, Eagle Brand 
has proved wonderfully beneficial in building up the 
weight and health of undernourished school children. 
Scientific experiments and practical use in homes and 
schools demonstrate this. Eagle Brand is a combination of 
milk—a child's basic food—and sugar—a splendid source 
of extra energy which growing children most need. It 
recommends itself particularly for school use, as it is easy 
to buy anywhere, is absolutely safe and clean, keeps per- 
fectly, is economical for large quantity feedings. 

How some of these successful teachers actually organ- 
ized this work—secured the cooperation of the parents— 
financed the milk feedings—carried on the health classes— 
what results they accomplished—all this is told in an in- 
teresting new booklet, just published—**How 10 Teachers 
Solved the Malnutrition Problem.’’ You will find their ex- 
periences most helpful and stimulating in planning health 
work in your own school. 

You will also want a copy of Nutrition and Health, the 
valuable handbook used by more than 72,000 teachers— 
and essential for everyone joining the Health Contest. It 
contains detailed information about malnutrition, au- 
thoritative height and weight charts, reprints of scientific 
experiments with undernourished children, and a complete 
set of 20 Health Lessons, ready for immediate use. 

The famous set of 3 Little Books—written especially for 
mothers—will help you to secure the necessary interest 
and cooperation of the children’s parents. 

All this literature is supplied free of charge. Check the 
coupon below for the material you want and mail it today, 
while there is still time to enroll 
in the contest and make the neces- 


sary preparations. The Borden —— 
Company, 912 Borden Building, Se 
350 Madison Ave., NewYork,N.Y. Shenae 
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Word Picture Cards 
Mrs. G. M. Morgan, California 


When my little girl began to be interested in words as 
such, rather than individual letters, I made a number of 


picture word cards. Old magazines furnished any number 
of rather small pictures of objects whose names were short 
phonic words (longer and less simple words have been added 
since), cat, bug, cup, ball, etc. Then after the pictures had 
been pasted on the cards, I drew, close together, outline 
squares that would just bold the anagram letters of the 
word, and pasted in the center of each square the proper 
letter—I found some advertisements printed in the same 
size type as my anagram letters. I wrote the word in 
script. Thus the printed and written word became associ- 
ated in the child’s mind with the object, as she played with 
the cards. 

She enjoyed finding the anagram letters to fit each 
“box.” She could play it alone, though calling me to see 
what she had made. It helped her not only to associate 
the word with the object, but to see the word correctly. 
Order of letters means so little to the beginner in reading. 
How often “was” and “saw” are interchanged! I think 
this game will prove interesting for some time to come and 
will be a help in an unconscious and therefore painless 
learning of spelling. 


Teaching Children’s Names 


I. E. Birdsall, New Jersey 


When it is time to collect papers the teacher may say 
to the children, “I want one child in this row (indicating 
row) to collect the papers.” 

The teacher then goes to the blackboard and writes a 
child’s full name. 

The child, if she recognizes her name, will stand and 
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collect the papers. If she doesn’t, she loses her chance, 
her name is erased and a new name written. 

This is often a help in discipline in the upper grades also. 
It quiets the children, who are watching to see whose name 
will be written, and it is something new to vary the every- 
day work. 


The Lollypop Enters School IV 


DANCING TOPSY VISITS THE 
LOLLYPOP FAMILY 


Johanna Holm, Wisconsin 
(All rights reserved) 


HE licorice lollypop is the foundation for this favor. 
These, when uncovered in a warm room, become very 
sticky. Remove the paraffin paper from the front 

side of the sucker. Use small candies, such as are used to 
decorate cakes, to form the features of Topsy. 

Place two white candies on the lollypop for eyes. With 
a sharp instrument or pen-knife scrape off a little of the 
licorice from the back of the sucker and paint a dot on 
each of the white candies. These represent the colored 
part, or iris of the eye. Two round orange candies form 
the nostrils. Place red candies in a circle, with two tiny 
white ones in the center for the mouth, with teeth protrud- 
ing. Thesticky surface of these lollypops retain the candies 
without any more trouble. 

Set the lollypop in button mold, previously painted black. 
Take two pipe cleaners, fasten one under the head of the 
lollypop for arms and the other a trifle above, halfway up, 
for the lower limbs. String 2} inch pieces of licorice sticks 
on the wires. Heat the ends of these sticks and press 
together. Bend the two lower wires about one-half inch 
from ends to form the feet. 

Cut a strip 13 inches wide of black Dennison paper across 
the fold. Fringe this as fine as possible. Then with the 
blunt side of a silver knife or a 
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pair of scissors, pull the fringe 
gently between the knife and 
thumb so thatitcurls. Put alittle 
paste on the paraffin paper cover- 
ing the back of the lollypop and 
adjust the fringe around the out- 
side edge. Bend this over the face 
of the lollypop. Put a little paste 
on this row of fringe and bring the 
strip around again more to the 
center. 

Cut a strip of bright red tissue 
paper or paraffin paper 9 inches 
long and 1 inch wide and make a 
large bow for the hair. Paste on 
the left side. 

Make full white bloomers with 
wide ruffle of crepe paper. Frill 
the ruffle. Cut astrip of red crepe 
paper 2 inches wide. Cut a strip of 
paper tape 4 inches long and fasten 
with gluey side out, just under the 
arms of the doll. Moisten the glue 








The Dancing Lollypop 


and adjust the red strip very 
fully around the doll. Frill the 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades 
(Continued from page 50) 


8X0 7X0 0X5 0X7 9X0 OX2 4X0 
2X0 0X6 OX4 0X1 6X0 OX9 0X3 
8x0 3X0 1X0 9X7 5X0 7X8 6X9 
9X6 8X7 7X9 6X8 


Note the preponderance of zero combinations. From this 
it would appear that sufficient care as to the zero combina- 
tions would forestall most of the errors as to combinations. 

Another point worthy of consideration is the fact that 
pupils frequently confuse the reverse combination. For 
instance, a child may readily grasp the fact that 0 X 9 = 0, 
but may have to be carefully taught that 9 X 0 = 0, since, 
not grasping the significance of 9 being used zero times, no 
times, he thinks that 9 X 0 = 9. It is not uncommon 
for sixth, or even seventh, grade children to make this error. 

3 It is not enough to recall incidentally the fact that 
the 100 addition combinations are also an essential part 
of the equipment for multiplication. These 100 combina- 
tions, with single digits and with their decades, form a 
natural and necessary part of the procedure in multiplying, 
in the carrying, and wherever the multiplier has in it more 
than one digit. In this we have another reason for care- 
fully stressing the addition combinations in the intermediate 
grades. 

4 In many multiplication examples the act of multiply- 
ing must at once be followed by the act of adding before the 
result can be obtained. Thus,in 654 

x8 





5232 


we have 8 X 4 = (3)2; 8 X 5 = 40, and 40 + 3 = (4)3; 
8 X 6 = 48, and 48 + 4 = 52. 

A helpful form of drill to secure the mastery of this double 
process is herewith given: 


3 3 

5 5 1 

4 4 2 

0 0 3 

2 1 8 X 2+ 4 
> xX 7 + 2 7 5 

l 3 1 6 

9 1 9 7 

6 6 

8 8 


And so on, with each digit used as a multiplier. It will 
be noted that the numbers at the right, the numbers to be 
added, should always stop one short of the number being 
used as a multiplier. The largest number ever carried 
when multiplying by 5 is 4; when multiplying by 8, 7; 
when multiplying by 3, 2, etc. 

5 Accustom the pupils to using the multiplier as the 
multiplier. Some pupils invariably use the larger number 
as the multiplier, regardless of whether it is in the multipli- 
cand or in the multiplier. 


A Step-by-Step Approach 


Step 1 32 64 
x3 x2 
96 128 


Here the multiplier is one digit. There is no carrying, but 
in the second example a two-digit number in the product 
(12) must be provided for. 





Step 2 320 1321 
x4 x3 
1280 3963 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Those Winning Smiles 


Which mean so much . . . commercially, socially, 
are gained this new woy with gleaming, white teeth 


Don’t believe your teeth are 

“naturally” dull. Just accept 

this 1ro-day test. See how 

dazzling white teeth and 

healthy gums come when 
film coats go 


HERE is a new and radically 
different way in tooth care. 
A way that quickly restores 
“off-color” teeth to attractive 
whiteness and that leading dentists 
of the world are urging. 
In a few days it will work a 
transformation in your mouth. 
Your teeth will be clear and 
gleaming; your gums firm and of 
healthy color. Just mail the 
coupon. A full 10-day supply 
will be sent you. 
FILM ...It hides pretty teeth, 
and imperils gums 
Dental science now traces scores 
of tooth and gum troubles to a 











germ-laden film that forms on your 
teeth. Run your tongue across 
your teeth and you will feel it— 
a slippery, viscous coating. The 
film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is 
why your teeth look “off color” 
and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It lays your gums 
open to bacterial attack and your 
teeth open to decay. Germs by 
the millions breed init. And they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won't do 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won’t fight film successfully. Feel 
for it now with your. tongue. 
Note how your present cleansing 
method is failing in its duty. 

Now mew methods are being 
used. A dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent—different in formula, action, 
and effect from any other known. 
Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to this method. 


It removes that film. 
And Firms the Gums 


It does two important things at 
once: Removes that film, then 
firms the gums. 

A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Send 
the coupon. Clip it now before 
you forget. 


Canadian Office ani Laboratories: 191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


PAT. OFF. | 
| FREE xx Papsodénd | 
| 10-day Tube 308. Us. 

The New-Da uality Dentifrice | 
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The Lollypop Enters School 


(Continued from page 52) 
lower edge of this skirt. Paste a small strap of red crepe 
paper over the shoulders and fasten to the front and back 
of skirt. Cut a sash 2 inches wide. Fold it to the depth 
of 2 of an inch and paste around the doll under the arms. 
Make a large bow in the back which, when finished, meas- 
ures 5 inches across and 2 inches wide. 

Bend the right leg out and forward. Fasten the lower 
edge of the full skirt at each side to the hands and pull the 
arms out almost at right-angles with the body. 

Dancing Topsy will surely make a hit with everyone. 





Plants for Every Schoolroom 


Irene M. Barmore, Nebraska 


The schoolroom of to-day is being made as attractive to 
the child as possible. All children enjoy flowers and much 
is being said and done about growing flowers and plants in 
the schoolroom. However, it is not every schoolroom 
whose windows can be fitted with flower boxes. The 
windows in many of our rural schools are built too low 
and room is not available. 

A hanging basket need never be in the way. If little 
sunlight reaches it, it is easy to move outside for a couple 
of hours. Wandering Jew, ivy and some other plants make 
very pretty baskets and the little time spent in caring for 
them is worth the interest and appreciation the children 
have in watching them grow. Many a wise teacher endows 
upon the eager children the responsibility and care of the 

lants. 

. The most beautiful plant I have ever seen in the school- 
room was a sweet potato vine. A large sweet potato was 
placed in a jar nearly full of water and set in a window. 
Soon the potato sprouted. A string was tied around the 
neck of the jar and fastened to the above corner of the 
window casing. Many other strings led out from along 
this one. In a few weeks the window and wall became a 
green mass. The children in handwork period made 
bright colored paper flowers and fastened them in the vines. 
Pretty paper birds and butterflies were also added, and 
the corner became an enchanted bower of Fairyland 
wherein delighted boys and girls worked and played. 





Silent Reading for Second B 
Lillian Lee Hudson, Kentucky 


I One successful silent reading lesson I based upon 
hygiene. I made eight posters illustrating Health Rules, 
by finding suitable pictures in magazines, mounting them 
on white cardboard and using the printing-press to print 
rule under the picture. 


Comb your hair every morning. 
Take a bath more than once a week. 
Eat some fruit every day. 

Eat some vegetables every day. 

Eat some cereal every morning. 
Drink milk every day. 

Clean your teeth three times a day. 
Sleep with window open. 


OnNOor WN 


Each day for eight days I put up a new rule. During 
language the children read the new rule for the day and 
discussed it. 

During writing we wrote each day’s new rule. To the one 
whose writing was the best I gave a miniature picture to 
illustrate that day’s rule. These JI also obtained from 
magazines. 

After all eig'it rules were read and written, I selected the 
important words and also a few more I knew would be 
needed and drilled upon them. 
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comb hair bath 
every take eat 
morning fruit vegetables 
clean often sleep 

open cereal drink 
milk teeth yesterday 
window best 


When I felt sure the children knew the words, I took the 
rues down from the wall and put them away. Then I 
brought to class questions I had printed. I showed these 
questions one at a time toa group of children. If they could 
answer the question they were to put up their hands. I did 
not allow a single question to be read aloud. The children 
were to /ell me their answer—if correct, then I knew they 
were reading correctly silently. The following are the 
questions I used: 


How often do you take a bath? 

When did you take a bath? 

Did you comb your hair this morning? 
What fruit did you eat yesterday? 

What vegetables did you eat yesterday? 
What cereal did you eat this morning? 
What cereal do you like best? 

What fruit do you like best? 

What vegetable do you like best? 

How much milk did you drink yesterday? 
How often did you clean your teeth yesterday? 
Do you sleep with a window open? 


— ht et 
Nr OOCWMOOOrwhr 


Even my weak group got these beautifully. This could 
be worked out with more bygiene rules or with almost any 
language Jesson as a basis, such as Safety. 


Il Another plan I used for silent reading I really ob- 
tained from one of my children. This could only be used 
at Christmas time. One day, about a week before Christ- 
mas, a little gir] brought a whole sheet of Santa Claus letters 
from one of our afternoon papers. During any of her 
leisure time that day she read Santa Claus letters. I 
realized the children knew practically all the words in the 
letters, because they had learned them in spelling before 
writing their own letters. The next day I brought fourteen 
columns of letters, one for each child in one group. I gave 
each a column, because a page was too much for them to 
handle and more than they would have time to read. 
During one period I told them to read the list I gave them 
and select the one they liked best to read to me. They 
were delighted and I had splendid results. There was one 
objection—the print was too fine, but we used the letters 
as a basis for reading three days, and then, too, they read the 
letters at home, so I dared let them have the newspapers 
because of the extreme interest. 


III Silent reading is the basis of at least two seat-work 
periods a day. 
1 I put directions on the board as follows: 
Draw 9 blue balls. 
Draw 3 green balls. 
9 and 3 are —— 


Draw 2 yellow balls. 
Draw 2 brown balls. 
2 and 2 are —— 

Their pictures show me whether they have read the 
directions. 

2 Sometimes I put simple problems on the board and 
have the children write the answers. Never have them copy 
the problems; that necessitates too much writing. If 
answers are correct I know the problems have been read 
correctly silently. 


a John has 2 pencils. 
I have 3 pencils. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades 
(Continued from page 53) 
Similar to Step 1, but with three, four, or as many as 
desired, digits in the multiplicand. 


Step 3 204 
X2 


408 
No carrying. Naught in both multiplicand and product. 


Step 4 415 
x3 


1245 


Carrying introduced, without use of zero. 


Step 5 307 
x2 


614 


Carrying, to a zero. 


Step 6 5820 3079 
x7 x5 








40740 15395 


Zero at end of multiplier, and zero in body of multiplier, 
which gives practice in carrying both to zeros and to num- 
bers, along with double carrying. 


Step 7 
Give examples in which any or all of the foregoing are 
_ interspersed. 
Step 8 6857 
x9 
61713 
Such examples should involve double or triple carrying. 
Step 9 143 
X12 
286 
143 
1716 


Two digit multiplier, without carrying. 


Step 10 387 
X24 
1548 
774 


9288 
Two digit multiplier, with carrying. 


And so on, giving zero in multiplicand; zero in multiplier; 
zero in both multiplicand and multiplier; more than one 
zero in multiplicand, in multiplier, in both multiplicand and 
multiplier; zero at the end of multiplicand, at end of multi- 
plier; examples using three-digit multipliers, four-digit 
multipliers, etc. 

When the process has been mastered throughout, it then 
remains for the teacher to make sure of its applications to 
common fractions, decimal fractions, and denominate 
numbers, and to give practice in its use in verbal problems, 
and, as each process and each application is mastered, speed 
drills are in order. 








HAT’S what this great we “yt 
organization —the T. N. “f 
C. U.—is in business for— j 
to pay you an income when you \ 
are Sick or Injured or Quarantined, and your regular 
income is cut off or turned over to a substitute. 


All you need to do, to share in this good fortune when 
you need it, is to get your name on the T. C. U. Payroll now. 


Thousand of teachers, all over America, already have 
enrolled and are assured of an income in time of need. 


It makes for a sense of security and freedom from worry 
that can be realized in no other way. And the cost—less 
than a nickel a day—is so trifling that it is never missed. 


Here’s a bit of blank verse that is worth pasting on your 
desk where it will be seen every day: 


When you’re ill and unable to earn anything— 

And the Bills begin to rain in upon you— 

Nothing coming in and everything going out— 
That’s when a Teacher needs a friend like the T. C. U. 


See What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are totally disabled 
by Accident or Confining Sickness. It will pay you $25 a 
month for illness that does not confine you to the house, 
but keeps you from your work. It will pay you $11.67 a 
week when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. 
It pays from $333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. All benefits doubled for travel accidents. 
Protects during the vacation period, too. 


Policies with increased benefits issued to those enjoying 
larger incomes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail 
you full particulars of how we protect teachers. Please 
do it to-day. 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
254 T. C. U. BLDG. LINCOLN, NEBR. 
Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 254 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send 
me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Se ee Oo a hee 5 Bu we woe ea ae ee ee ee ; 


This coupon places the sender under no obligation 
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- Silent Reading for Second B 
(Continued from page 54) 


How many pencils have we? 
Ans. We have 5 pencils. 


b Louise has 3 cakes. 

Mary has 3 cakes. 
How many cakes have they? 
Ans. ‘They have 6 cakes. 


3 As a review I sometimes put questions on the board 
on some lesson studied. The questions are to be read 
silently, the answers found in the book and written. 





Have You Any Bananas? 


Lillian Porter, Oregon 


In my second grade our favorite language game is one of 
vegetables and fruits. Its main object is to correct these 
two verbal errors: “Have yer gut any ——?” and “T ain’t 
gut no——.” 

It is played like this: One child stands by the teacher’s 
desk and says, ‘This is my booth in the market and I sell 
just one kind of fruit,” or “TI sell one kind of vegetable.” 

The other children raise hands and each in response to 
his name asks, “Have you any beets?”’ or, of course, any 
vegetable of which he thinks. 

The market man answers, “I haven’t any beets.” 

So the game progresses, until some child guesses the 
vegetable which the one standing had in mind, and he 
replies, ““Yes, I have some carrots.” 

The child hitting upon the correct answer now takes his 
stand beside the desk. 

For the child to tell whether it is a fruit or a vegetable 
expedites the game, thereby giving more children a turn, 
also helps to teach the correct classification. To confine 
our game to fruits and vegetables helps to emphasize the 
health talks. 

Little children are easily tempted to play unfairly, so the 
teacher requires each tender to whisper in her ear his 
chosen stock in trade. This does away with the temptation 
to shift from one fruit to another in order to extend his 
time in front of the room, which he is liable to do if his 
choice is guessed quickly. 





Individual Pencils 


Evelyn Louise Mayberry, Oklahoma 


Whether the little kindergarten pupil is furnishing his own 
pencil or the pencils are furnished in common by the teacher 
or the school, it does not matter; each child must have his 
own pencil and use that one whenever he uses a pencil. It 
must, therefore, have some distinctive feature that makes 
it easily different from the others. 

One way to handle this is the making of covers for the 
pupils. The child’s name may be written upon the plain 
side of a sheet of paper and it may be surrounded by some 
simple design. The paper may be colored any way that may 
strike the fancy of a child and he will be able to know his 
own. Who has worked with little children and not 
noticed how quickly a child has found some cut, or tear, or 
other mark, no matter how small, and exclaimed happily, 
“There! that’s mine’’? 

Paper with a glossy finish in plain colors makes a neat 
appearance. Stripes, stars, dots, spots, cubes—many, many 
designs will suggest themselves for putting upon the paper. 
Then paste is spread upon the wrong side of the paper and 
the pencil laid straight and carefully rolled inside. This 
cover may be removed or recovered when it becomes soiled 
or worn and the little owner will feel that he has a new 
pencil. 
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Use of Corn in Country Schools 
Nina L. Teach 


Principal of Jefferson School, Pekin, Illinois 


We are all familiar with the posters published in PRIMARY 
Epucation. When these are cut out, colored and mounted 
according to directions, they are very effective. I wish to 
give you a device which will be of value to many teachers, 
especially country school teachers in schools that have but 
few pictures. 

Let the children string corn and then take these strands 
the length we think we need and braid them rather loosely 
and tack around the poster (after you have placed it on 
the wall where you wish it). This makes a very pretty 
frame for your picture. The color of corn to be used can 
be determined by the color scheme of the posters. In case 
of a patriotic poster I have used red, white and blue corn, 
and in other cases red, yellow, white, green, blue, etc. 
In case you need a color other than the common colors, 
red, white or yellow, after you have had the children string 
the corn get some Diamond Dyes and dye it as you would 
cloth. It may tangle a bit, but you can break the thread 
and retie it without wasting much corn. 

You may say this cannot be done except in the fall, when 
the corn is yet soft. This is not true, for by soaking the 
corn in hot water it can be easily threaded. 

Another way of using different colors of corn is to make 
portieres. When you have an entertainment, it can be 
suspended in portiere manner on an invisible wire across 
the front of the stage or in the doorways of the stage. 





Vary the Monotony of School 
Work by a System of 
Seating 


Florence R. Jordan, Pennsylvania 


In every grade below the Junior High School the work 
can be made more interesting, if the school is divided into 
sections. The main difficulty in this is to determine just 
who is to be in each section. I used the following system 
to solve this trouble, and to lay aside the idea that the 
class standing had anything to do with the division. 

My classroom had five rows of desks, with eight desks in 
a row. I called the sections A and B. The first desk in 
first, third and fifth rows, I named “A Section Desks,” 
the first desks in the second and fourth rows I named 
“B Section Desks.” In each row, taking the front desk 
as the key, I alternated the “B Section Desks” with the 
“A Section Desks.” With this system, I could call the 
A Section pupils to the front of the room for a recitation 
or special work, knowing that the B Section could work at 
whatever study period or desk work they might have, with 
an empty desk in front, back of, and at each side, of each 
pupil. When the A Section returned to their desks and 
the B Section came to the front, the system, of course, 
worked again, and the A Section had the same advantage 
of being surrounded with empty desks. 

In my case, at least, it was most successful. I liked the 
school divided for the reading period, as the same lesson 
does become monotonous when too many read in succession. 
We were allowed one hour for reading. I divided the time 
in the following manner: The first ten minutes were used as 
a study period, to review the lesson, which had been studied 
the day before. Section A was then called to the front of 
the room for oral reading, while Section B studied spelling 
for the next morning and used the words in sentences. 
In twenty minutes, Section A returned and Section B came 
up for oral reading. The last ten minutes of the allotted 
time, I used to read the next day’s lesson to the entire school, 
while they followed in their text-books, silently. If this 

Continued on page 64) 
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One community after another is saying— 


“Our school children must 
have a hot lunch!’’. 


HELP YOUR COMMUNITY TO SAY IT, TOO! 




















OU, as a teacher, are aware how 

rapidly the hot lunch movement 
is spreading—in large schools and 
small schools, in every State in the 
Union. Health authorities have 
pointed out how grave the need is for 
every school to supplement, by at 
least one hot dish, the cold lunches 
which the children bring from home. 
The United States Government, in 
its extension nutrition work, is stress- 
ing this need. The nutrition of two- 
thirds of the school children in this 
country is below par. The hot school 
lunch offers one valuable method of 
combating this dangerous condition. 


It will not be difficult 

Perhaps, knowing all this, you 
have still considered it impossible to 
inaugurate the hot lunch in yourown 
school. You may have thought of it 
as a difficult, expensive undertaking, 
in which you could not gain the 
support of your co-workers or of the 
children’s parents. If so, let us tell 
you how easily and inexpensively 
the hot lunch has been installed in 
other schools whose teachers had, 
at first, considered it impossible. 








licious, satisfying. That’s all your 
children need to.make their home- 
packed lunches adequate—to nourish 
them so completely at lunchtime 
that afternoon work and behavior 
will be gratifyingly improved! The 
ideal dish for this purpose is Instant 
Postum, made with hot (not boiled) 
milk instead of the usual boiling water. 


Instant Postum is made of whole 
wheat and bran, roasted, with a little 
sweetening. Prepared with hot (not 
boiled) milk it is a delicious, entirely 
wholesome and highly nourishing 
drink. It is inexpensive. And it is so 
easily and quickly prepared that any 
school, no matter how limited its 
facilities, its equipment and its time, 
can arrange to serve it. 


We have worked out this 
practical plan 


We have worked out, in detail, a 
simple, practical plan 


have earned the gratitude of their 
communities. You can do this, also! 


Send for our free booklet, in which 
we outline for you the detailed plan 
for starting a hot lunch in your 
school. This booklet is complete! It 
will tell you everything you want to 
know—the simple equipment neces- 
sary and the various ways and means 
of putting the hot lunch into effect. 


Accept this free offer, today! 


We will send you the booklet de- 
scribed above—and a 50-cup tin of 
Instant Postum, free, so that you 
may test it for school use. Just have 
your principal sign the coupon below 
—or, if yours is a one-room school, 
your own signature will be sufficient. 
This is an opportunity to render a 
real service to your community! 
Mail the coupon today! 





for serving Instant Pos- 





tum in schools. Thou- 
sands of schools have 
tested it successfully. 
Teachers who have been 
responsible for the 





Name 
One hot dish—nourishing, de- adoption of this plan —— 
choo 
© 1926. P.C.Co. 
Street 
Postum is one of the Post Hea!th Products, which include also Grape Nuts, Post Toasties (Double ; City 


thick Corn FlakeS), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in : 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks : 
in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make. but shouldjbe boiled 20 minutes. 





EpucaTIONAL DepARTMENT, 
Postum Cereat Company, Inc., 
Postum Building, New York City, N. Y 


Please send us the so-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free to 
School Principals in connection with your school lunch plan 


P.-Prim. Ed. 1-26 


State 
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THE GoBLins of HANBECK. By Alberta Ban- 
croft. Robert M. McBride & Company, 
New York 


Even the children can’t always quite believe 
in fairies and though most of us have almost 
seen them, I never heard of anyone who quite 
did. But goblins seem a friendly, homely race, 
interested in all the little household affairs 
and most children want to believe in them, 
anyhow. In these tales the goblins are the 
amusing and helpful spirits of the village, but 
they have adventures, too, as you will find 
when you become interested in their story. 


THE VisITING TEACHER IN ROCHESTER. Re- 
port of a Study by Mabel Brown Ellis. 
Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency, New York 


The reports of the Joint Committee on Meth- 
ods of Preventing Delinquency are always 
valuable for what they contain and what they 
suggest, but this study of the work accom- 
plished by the visiting teacher is especially 
interesting to all who are concerned in the 
study of problem children. The intelligence 
tests have helped us to find this child, but 
they do not usually tell us what to do with him. 
A number of cities are beginning to resort to 
the visiting teacher as a solution of the diffi- 
culty. “In some cities she has been called a 
visiting teacher; in others, a school counselor; 
in others still, a home visitor; but whatever 
her title, she has been asked to make it her 
main business in life to seek out and help that 
public school child who seems unable to adjust 
himself readily and happily to the educational 
and social requirements of classroom or play- 
ground.” 

It will be readily seen that the visiting 
teacher must be a person of exceptional per- 
sonality, and that the results of her efforts 
must be carefully tabulated, and made the 
basis of much study, if any valuable conclusions 
are to be reached. This has been done now in 
the city of Rochester, New York, for a number 
of years, and this book is the outcome. The 
reports show exactly what the visiting teacher 
does, the typical problems she encounters, the 
methods she employs to meet each individual 
case, how and why she fails or succeeds, and 
the effect of these efforts on the school as a 
whole. Finally there is a careful analysis of 
the results achieved and hoped for. The 
report shows us the visiting teacher as a pre- 
ventive measure, designed to eliminate many 
school difficulties before they arise, and well 
repays careful reading. 


THe Littre Waite Gate. By Florence 


Hoatson. Illustrated by Margaret W. 
Tarrant. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York 


A little Gray Girl in a little Gray Cloak 
Came over the hill by the lane— 

She carried a bundle which suddenly broke. 

“O dear,” cried the Girl in the little Gray Cloak, 
“T am losing my beautiful rain!” 


A charming fancy and one of the odd, 
original ideas that might easily emanate from 
the mind of a child, as all these verses purport 
to do. It reminds us at once of a certain 
demure little girl of Kate Greenaway’s, clad 
in a long gray cloak, a quaint gray bonnet 
on her head, her hands in a huge muff. We 
like anything that suggests Kate Greenaway, 
but these verses have a spice of originality 
about them that makes us like them for their 
own sake, too. Their simplicity is not studied 


and their fancifulness has the quality of real 
poetry. The color plates by Miss Tarrant 
illustrate the author’s imaginings very hap- 
pily. 

THe ANDREW LANG READERS. Green Series. 
Volumes I-VIII. Blue Series, Volumes 
I-VIII. Longmans, Green & Company, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Toronto 


The fairies owe a great debt of gratitude to 
Andrew Lang, for he has done more than any- 
one of our generation to keep them from 
vanishing off the face of the earth. What with 
automobiles and movies and radios, even the 
children might lose them for good and all 
without his help. He has assembled so many 
stories, however, from all ages and climes, that 
only a public library can hope to possess them 
all. We ought to be grateful, therefore, to 
the publishers of this double series of reading 
books, compiled from the Lang Fairy Books 
The Blue Series is carefully adapted in diffi- 
culty to grades two and three, while the Green 
Series is arranged for grades three, four and 
five. Book I in the first series is printed in 
large type and contains such old friends as 
Cinderella, Rumpelstiltskin, The Rat Princess, 
etc., but many of these tales will be unfamiliar 
to those less learned in fairy lore than was 
Mr. Lang. The illustrations show imagination 
and will interest the children. 


Brutn’s Inn. by Anne Townsend; BILL’s 
CHRISTMAS Fricut, by Frances Stuart; 
THe Runaway BALL, by Mary Foote. 
Published by the National Safety Council, 
New York City 


The Education Division of the National Safety 
Council has issued these three plays in separate 
pamphlets for the use of teachers, clubs and 
all who are interested in making “Safety first” 
a habit with children. They are short and 
sparkling and will fill just the right place on 
many safety programs. 


UNIFIED KINDERGARTEN AND First GRADE 
Teacutnc. By Samuel Chester Parker 
and Alice Temple. Ginn & Company, 
Boston 


The attitude of the primary teacher toward 
the kindergarten has been gradually changing 
from one of almost hostility to appreciation 
and co-operation. This is partly due to the 
efforts in teachers’ colleges to co-ordinate the 
kindergarten and the first grade so effectively 
that no gap would be felt either in matter or 
method, in passing from one to the other. 
The School of Education of the University of 
Chicago was a pioneer in the movement, and 
this book is the result of eleven years of effort 
on the part of Professor Parker, the late dean, 
and Miss Temple, head of the kindergarten- 
primary department. Their programme, as it 
has gradually evolved, is here described, with 
all necessary detail and many illustrations. It 
makes an interesting and delightful volume 
that may be read with pleasure by all mothers 
and grade teachers, as well as studied with 
care in kindergarten and primary training 
classes. 


AMONG THE FARMYARD People. By Clara D. 
Pierson. E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York 


Once we gave several books to a little boy 
too young to read for himself. The subjects 
were various, but one was all about animals 
and the stories had a moral, too. “He prob- 
ably won’t care for this one,” we thought, 


“but the pictures at least will entertain him.” 
Now those were the very stories the little boy 
liked best, morals and all, and asked for 
oftenest. So we are going to give him these 
stories of the friendly animals on the farm, 
sure that he will like them, too. The white 
kitten, the dapple-gray horse, the little lamb 
with the longest tail, the goose who wanted her 
own way, are all delightfully human and inter 
esting. The author writes of them with a 
sympathetic imagination, and the boys and 
girls who read the book will learn many 
lessons in natural history and kindness to 
animals. The illustrations are sympathetic, 
too; who would not like to own the peacock 
standing on the fence, to the admiration of the 
whole farmyard? 


Tue CHILDREN’s Own Book. By Elizabeth 
Hall, Blanche A. Allen, Jean Baillie, Clara 
S. Crockett, and Gertrude O. Terrill. 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Company, 
Chicago, New York, Boston 


The day of cut-and-dried lessons for little 
children is happily long past. It remained for 
a group of Minneapolis teachers, however, to 
produce a reading book actually written and 
illustrated, in a large measure, by the children 
themselves. Believing that the “work” and 
the “pleasure” type of reading should not 
really be two types at all, as is usually the case 
in the first grade, they set to work to provide 
their own material for carrying out their ideas. 
The stories in this book, developed under the 
stimulus of the classroom situation and later 
reshaped, refined, and organized by the au- 
thors, are the result. These three, then, were 
the contributing agents: first, the teacher, 
aware of her need and consciously seeking to 
meet it; second, the children, often quite un- 
conscious of their part, and yet determining 
what should finally find a place in the book 
through the judgment of their indifference or 
their pleasure; and, third, the supervisor, 
interpreting the needs of a larger group 
through a different experience. 

The result is absolutely unique, but we be- 
lieve it justifies the method. The same general 
procedure is followed throughout the lessons, 
so that the pupils will soon become quite 
independent of the teacher in their use. The 
illustrations, with a very few exceptions, are 
the children’s own work in colored crayons, or 
scissors cutting, reproduced in the original 
form and color. The publishers, as well as 
the authors, deserve great credit for the general 
charm that pervades the little book, for it is by 
no means easy to use children’s industrial work 
successfully. ' 


WonDER TALES FROM CHINA SEAS. By 
Frances Jenkins Olcott. Longmans, Green 
& Company, New York, London 


A tale of Chine Seas! What wonderful fan- 
tasies of enchanted islands, terrible dragons, 
lovely princesses in distress, treasures of 
translucent jade, the very words conjure for 
us. Outside the Arabian Nights, no moun- 
tains are so mysterious, no fairy landscapes 
so full of color. The artistic conception of the 
Chinese stories are their ethical element, 
stressing the virtues of sincerity, studiousness, 
thrift, industry, politeness, and so on, make 
them ideal for children, especially when told 
by such a mistress of the story-teller’s art as 
Miss Olcott. The teacher will find the tales 


a great help in interpreting Chinese art and 
symbols, and their sophisticated simplicity 
will appeal to her even more than to the child. 
The stories are most happily illustrated, 
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The Story Teller 


(Continued from page 23) 


wood with which to build a raft. The waves 
leaped on the ship like great, white wolves bent 
on their prey. How could one soul of them 
all be saved? 

The men on shore could but look on the sad 
sight. They could give no help. They had 
no boat nor raft, and their hearts were sick 
within them. 

Then the Dutch Boor was seen to draw near 
at full speed on his horse. Down he came to 
the beach, nor did he stop there one breath of 
time. He spoke a word to her which she knew 
and with no touch of whip or spur the mare 
dashed in, and, with a rope tied to her tail, 
swam the sea to the ship’s side. She wheeled, 
and stamped her way on the white surge with 
a row of men to the shore. There she stayed 
but for a breath. 

At the soft word and touch she knew so well, 
she turned, and once more plowed through the 
surge to the ship, and brought back a load of 
young and old. Once more she stood on the 
beach, amidst the tears of joy that fell from 
all eyes. She stood there weak, as wet with 
sweat as with the sea. The night fell down 
fast upon the ship. There were stil la few more 
left on it, and their cries for hepl came on the 
wind to the shore. 

The thoughts that tugged at the brave man’s 
heart will not be known in this world. The 
cries from the ship pierced it through and 
through. He could not bear to hear them. 
He spoke again the low, soft word to his horse; 
he put his hand to her neck, and seemed to ask 
her if she could do it. She turned her head to 
him with a look that meant, “If you wish it, | 
will try.” He did wish it, and she tried to the 
last pulse of her heart. 

She walked straight into the wild sea. All 
on shore held their breath at the sight. She 
was weak, but brave. Now and then the white 
surge buried her head; then she rose and shook 
the brine out of her eyes. 

Foot by foot she neared the ship. Now the 
last man had caught the rope. Once more she 
turned her head to the beach. Shouts and 
prayers came from it to keep up her strength. 
The tug was for a life she loved more than her 
own. She broke her veins for it halfway be- 
tween the ship and the shore. She could lift 
her feet no more; her mane lay like black 
seaweed on the waves while she tried to catch 
one more breath; then, with a groan, she went 
down with all the load she bore, and a wail 
went out from the land for the loss of a life 
that had saved from death nearly all of a ship’s 
crew of men. . 

Thus dared and died in the sea the brave 
Dutch Boor and his horse. They were as 
friends, one in life, one in death; and both 
might well have place and rank with the best 
lives and deaths we read of in books for young 
or old.—Elihu Burritt 


January Spelling Projects 


(Continued from page 44) 


New words: ; 
hunt skin for seal boat ride bear take 


For the last page we cut pictures of the seal, 
bear and the skin boat. All the cuttings for 
the booklet were made from silhouette paper. 

The back of the booklet was made of white 
drawing paper, cut in the shape of an igloo, 
with black markings, and an Eskimo cut from 
silhouette paper pasted on the side of the igloo. 

Besides learning to spell and to use twenty- 
four new words during the two weeks in which 
we were working out the project, the children 
thoroughly enjoyed their English, writing, 
handwork and spelling lessons. 





A junior college class doing virtually the 
same work as freshmen at the university is an 
innovation of the high school of Centralia, 
Wash., a city of about 10,000 inhabitants. 


Deep Breathing if You Don’t Get 
| Enough Exercise 


Exercising the lungs is like taking cod liver 
oil; it yields a maximum return. So says Dr. 
Levis Prizer, who writes on breathing exercises 
for the August Hygeia, popular health maga- 
zine published by the American Medical 
Association. 

No one can claim, of course, that breathing 
exercises take the place of such sports as tennis, 
golf or hiking, any more than cod liver oil takes 
the place of good, nourishing food, but when for 
any reason other forms of exercise are impossible 
they are beyond compare, Dr. Prizer declares. 


the circulation and to provide the body with 
oxygen. Consequently breathing exercises 
are best performed out-of-doors. If this is 
impossible a well-ventilated room will serve the 
purpose—a room in which the windows are 
open as far as they will go. 

A standard form of breathing exercise, and 
one which is excellent, consists in slowly draw- 
ing a deep breath, at the same time raising the 
arms from beside the body to a position directly 
over the head, and then letting out the breath 
while the arms are slowly returned to their 
original position. Care should be taken that 
expiration is as complete as inspiration, since 
insufficient defation of the lungs is a mistake 


The object of deep breathing is to stimulate 

















often made. 
| 


Have you received 
your copy 


of this attractive new illustrated cata- 
logue? It contains descriptions and 
contents of a large group of new 
supplementary readers which will be 
a delight to your classes. Among 
the new titles are “Little Ugly 
Face,” a collection of Indian tales 
by Coolidge; “Silver Pennies,” 














an 
anthology of modern poems by 
Thompson; “Goldtree and Silver- 
tree,” one-act plays by Morse; and 
“Northward Ho!” from the writ- 
ings of Stefansson, etc. 


Copies of the catalogues sent free of charge. Address 


our nearest office. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NEW YORK _ BosTON 


DALLAS ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


























EARN A DIPLOMA 


TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
FROM A RECOGNIZED SCHOOL 


Do You Ever Wonder 


Why some teachers havelarger classes and are more successful than 
others? Do you realize that the greatest teachers are those who 
never cease to be students? ; 

This is the age of specialization and the specialist is earning fully 
double or more the salary of the musician with only a general 
knowledge. Openings in the music field are growing very rapidly. 

More money is being spent every year for music. The salaries 
now being paid to school music teachers are attracting men and 
women of high standing and the methods of Public School Music 
are fast becoming standardized and improved. 

Prepare yourself for something better with one of the following 
courses. Study at your convenience by means of the extension 


method with an accredited school. 

NORMAL PIANO, HARMONY, HISTORY OF MUSIC, ADVANCED COMPOSI- 
TION (credited towards the Bachelor’s Degree), STUDENTS’ PIANO, VOICE, PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MUSIC, EAR TRAINING and SIGHT SINGING, VIOLIN, CORNET, 
MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, or REED ORGAN. 

Write for copies of lessons on approval and complete information. 


Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificates Granted 
By Authority of the State of Illinois 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 244 Siegal-Myers Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Ungraded Class 


Hints and Helps 


Francesca A. Henke, Connecticut 


yp the public in general realize how tremendously 
hard modern supervisors, superintendents, school 

principals, teachers, yes, and scholars are working 
nowadays to attain results when there is so much to distract 
the mind? 

The auto, and movies, and general rush of the present 
day make concentration on the scholar’s part difficult and 
render the teacher’s work nerve-exhausting. 

We educators and the public are appalled when we find 
among our pupils many “exceptional” children whose 
presence retards brighter pupils, who become impatient 
when obliged to wait for slow pupils, and the teacher’s 
work is trying and difficult. 

I have studied their problem. My excellent committee, 
district superintendent, and vice-principal have permitted 
me to experiment, and their criticisms, suggestions, and 
expert advice and hearty co-operation have enabled me to 
formulate a plan whereby, in this past school year, I have 
worked for the success of my class, composed of pupils 
whose ages range from eight to sixteen years, non-English 
speaking bright children, and English speaking retarded. 
defective, and deaf pupils, together with several “discipline 
cases” who needed special attention. 

As my training to become a teacher was in the work of 
Grades I to (then) IX inclusive, I know the “needs,” and 
I selected the difficult special work—the “ ungraded” room 
—which is a splendid incentive for a teacher to study and 


delve into various methods and studies, because she must 
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have original ideas and much project work to gain attention 
and obtain results from such children. 

The rural school teacher is a marvel. It has been truly 
said, “A teacher who succeeds in a rural school with pupils 
of various ages and more than one grade, will prove a success 
in a graded city school.” 


Points to Observe 


I Segregate your poor scholars both in studies and 
behavior. A grade teacher who gives scholastic tests 
should not be bothered with them nor should her normal 
pupils be irritated by them. I would begin this segregation 
with grade one and carry it throughout every grade. 
I have taught more or less in all grades and have had 
American and foreign, bright and slow scholars, and the 
following ideas work witb all. 

I impress my pupils the first day they enter my room that 
school is earnest, hard work; no fooling is allowed, no whis- 
pering at all; each scholar enters quietly, takes his seat and 
works before school as orderly as in regular hours. 

I am always present and devote the fifteen-minute period 
before school, morning and afternoon, to their needs and 
to give special help. I never keep them after school at 
night; they must pay strict attention during school hours 
and work every minute. We have the required recesses 
and physical exercise periods for relaxation. 

I say the first day of school, “Obey your parents and 
every monitor, teacher and principal in school, and you will 
be happy and will learn,”’ hence everyone obeys the special 
teachers as they obey me—I speak once only—and results 
are satisfactory. A reward for obedience is to be a “ teacher- 
helper,” or to receive credits. I give merits and demerits, 
telling pupils merits count for promotion. If “once in a 
great while” a scholar is intentionally ugly, I have the 
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principal’s permission to “strap” him. He knows I can 

and will, hence I rarely use corporal punishment and we have 
a delightful school atmosphere, doing solid work in every 
required study and discussing the weather, holidays, and 
current events fitted to theircomprehension. [love the work. 

Every pupil, bright or dull, learns better by means of sand- 
table (if possible) objects or pictures. We collect objects 
and pictures, the children and I, throughout the school year. 
I illustrate every lesson and command, if possible, by a 
simple crayon sketch on the blackboard, as when I em- 
phasized walking along certain streets near school, the 
dangers of crossing, etc., and I had my line of boys walk 
across the floor, causing laughter when I showed how some 
walked and did not take off cap when they met our super- 
visors, teachers, their mothers, etc. How they enjoy 
“acting!” We act out everything, and gain attention and 
concentration by having interesting short stories and 
actions. 

I found that, while “phonics” are excellent to teach 
bright children, slow children who have not learned to read 
in the grades are confused by our unphonetic English 
language, and the task to teach the name of each letter to 
prepare for spelling is difficult, so I have discovered phonics 
and teach the mechanics of reading by using the alphabet 
thus: a-t,at, b-a-t, bat, and so on through hundreds of com- 
binations. We recite the alphabet both ways, even sing it, 
and lo! the children learn to read, ask to take books home, 
and the foundation for good reading is laid. 

Just as slowly and laboriously do I lay the foundation of 
number work, singing, drawing, every study required, and 
a teacher’s reward is in the shining eyes and bright faces 
of her pupils who have started on the road of learning. 
During the past year, several of my non-English pupils 
entered three third grade rooms, where their fine, devoted 
teachers worked them up to their full grade work in one 
school year; so though they had some schooling abroad, 
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“not regular,” they said, they gained an all-round English 
education and some will be promoted again in June. 

As we urge the home to see the child has proper sleep, 
etc., and keep in close touch with it, the child behaves and 
learns better. We have many visitors—our kind principals, 
who by their interest are a continual inspiration to us, many 
teachers, parents, yes, and former pupils, when they have 
a holiday. All are welcomed most cordially. My scholars 
behave because I tell them my personal friends call on me 
at my home, that school-visitors wish to see what they can 
do, hence they try hard to do well. 

II1—Home Study Home study for school children is re- 
garded as unnecessary by William McAndrew, Superinten- 
dent of Chicago Schools. ‘There is no reason why the 
parents should be pestered by their children at night,” he 
said. “I know of only one case where home study 
is really beneficial, and that is to parents in the case of 
children of foreign parentage.’ I totally disapprove of it; 
so do many teachers and many parents. I have an im- 
mense circle of friends, rich and poor. When a child of any 
age has applied himself closely in school for five solid hours, 
shouldn’t he be free to read or play, relax, the remainder of 
the day? Parents, rich and poor, tell me their children try 
to study, are often too tired, and dread the next day because 
of possible failure. It is these “dreads” that worry many 
mothers, 


A Help in Spelling 
I. E. Birdsall, New Jersey 
This plan varies the routine and attracts the interest of 
all as well as helping in the teaching of spelling. 


Now and then during the day a teacher may say a sen- 
tence and spell the last word, such as, “ Fold your h-a-n-d-s.” 


(Continued on page 67) 
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The Owl and the Pussy-Cat 
A Third Grade Comedy 


Lois Saunier Bertling 


re this rendering of a favorite memory gem there are 
four players, all boys, all girls, or, possibly, two of 

each. They represent the Owl, the Pussycat, the Piggy- 
wig, and the Turkey Who Lives on the Hill. 

In reciting, let the rhythm rule. That is the natural 
way for children to recite poetry, and this is one place where 
it is preferable to the “better expression” for which we often 
strive so hard and vainly. Let the gestures be as “ wooden”’ 
as possible. Let the children imagine themselves mechani- 
cal toys acting the play. If music is available, any simple 
polka will have the right rhythm and make an excellent 
accompaniment. 

The four actors enter the stage walking abreast, bow, give 
the title, and recite as follows: 


All 
The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat; 
They took some honey and plenty of money! 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note.’ 


Owl 
The Owl looked up to the moon above? 
And sang to a small guitar, 
“O lovely Pussy! O Pussy, my love! 
What a beautiful Pussy you are, 
You are 
What a beautiful Pussy you are!” 


Pussycat 
Pussy said to the Owl, “You elegant fowl! 
How wonderful sweet you sing!”’ 
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Both 
“© let us be married—too long we have tarried— 
But what shall we do for a ring?” 
They sailed away for a year and a day® 
To the land where the bong tree grows; 
And there in a wood a Piggy-wig stood? 
With a ring in the end of his nose, 
His nose, 
With a ring in the end of his nose. 


“Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for one shilling® 
Your ring?” 
Piggy-wig 
Said the piggy, “I will.’’”® 
Both 
So they took it away and were married next day!” 
By the Turkey Who Lives on the Hill. 


All 
They dined upon mince and slices of quince,!! 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon. 
And hand in hand on the edge of the sand,!? 
They danced by the light of the moon,'* 
The moon, 
They danced! by the light of the moon.!5 


Motions 


1 Hands outstretched at level of waist, palms up, and cupped. 

2 Raise right hand with exaggerated motion and bring it down 
upon left hand. 

3 Owl faces Pussy-Cat, who also faces Owl, leaving the other two 
out of the play fora moment. Pigyg-wig moves away to one side, and 
Turkey to the other. Owl strums upon an imaginary guitar and 
recites. 

4 Pussy-Cat clasps hands, rolls eyes upward and recites. 

5 Clasp hands low and swing arms slightly to the rhythm as they 
recite. They face each other and clasp both hands for these lines. 


(Continued on page 67) 
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The Germ of Courtesy 


(Continued from page 17) 
Spirit of All Courtesy 
Dear Sprites, do not give judgment super- 
ficial. 
This fay may have within him traits most 
beneficial. 
(To Germ) 
Forgive my Sprites, they were amazed to 
see 
A Germ in this—the Land of Courtesy. 


Germ of Discourtesy (cupped ear with hand) 
Huh? What’s that you’re trying to say? 
Huh? D’ye want me to get away? 


(Folds arms and looks defiantly around. 
Tiniest Sprite runs to him and lays her hand on 
his arm.) 


Sprite 

“Huh” is a dreadful word. You say it 
just to tease, 

Try “Pardon me,” or sometimes merely 
“Please.” 

It’s better manners not to cup your ear. 

Stand up straight and tall and then I’m 
sure you'll hear. 


Germ Yes, ma’am. (Sprites shrink back. 
Germ looks around amazedly.) Yes, ma’am. 
Huh, well, what’s the matter now? 
I’m in wrong again, but I can’t tell you 
how. 


Spirit of All Courtesy 
I’m sorry you our ways do not quite 
understand. 
“Yes, ma’am’,” is never usedin our quaint 
Courtesy Land. 


Germ (humbly) 

Politeness was never taught me in my 
youth, 

And now it’s difficult to become a cul- 
tured gentleman, in sooth! 

I'll have to study up a lot, I see, 

Before you'll let those Sprites come play 
with me. 


Queen 
A willing spirit I am very glad to meet 
(bows), 
To teach you laws of Courtesy will be quite 
a treat. 
(To Sprites) 
Come, Sprites, this Germ his faults does 
see, 
Instruct him in laws of conduct and then 
bring him back to me. 


(Sprites form in two lines, holding hands, 
Germ_in center, and skip off stage.) 
[CuRTAIN] 


A Street Car Episode 
(Fourth Grade) 


The interior of a street car, the long seats at 
the side may be represented by a long board 
* or plank, supported by boxes and covered with 
green cloth. The material may be brought 
up about eighteen inches in back. Children 
are seated tightly squeezed in on this. They 
are facing audience. Three children are stand- 
ing, have their backs to audience, and appar- 
ently are holding on to straps high above. 
The appearance of a car in motion may be car- 
ried out by the swaying of passengers holding 
on to straps. At intervals, to represent sharp 
corner turned, all may jerk suddenly sideways 
and back. Those in seats bend in same direc- 
tion. Thisisa bit of burlesque. Do not allow 
it to become overacted. Take the jerks to 
counts: 1—bend to left; 2—erect; 3—bend 
slightly to right; 4—erect. For those seated, 
the directions will, of course, be reversed. 

Children are dressed as grownups. One 
standing is an old-fashioned old lady, tight- 
fitting black dress, rather full skirt which 
touches the ground, tiny bonnet ties under 
chin, anl hair whitened. 


First Girl (seated, to Second Girl, also seated) 
Isn’t it lucky we managed to get seats! I do 
so dread standing! 
Second Girl Yes, 
matinee is so trying! 
First Girl We’d never have got them if we 
hadn’t crowded in. 

Second Girl “First come, first served.” 


an afternoon at the 


(Germ of Rudeness crawls out from beneath the 
seats.) 


Germ (approvingly) That’s right, that’s the 
kind of talk I like to hear! “First come, first 
served,” and then the grand pushing and 
shoving! 


(First Man opens newspaper and is almost 
entirely hidden.) 


Germ (jumping up and down in back of him) 
Fine, fine! Don’t look up, or you may see that 
old lady standing and feel as though you ought 
to offer her your seat. Noneed to do that and 
make yourself uncomfortable. 

First Lady (to Small Child) Get up, dear, 
and give the lady your seat. 

Germ (in a whisper) Don’t you do it! 
Don’t you do it! 


Child (whimpering) Aw, I don’t want to! 





Mother (warningly) Tommy! 

Tommy Iwon’t! I won’t! I won't! 

Mother (apologetically to Old Lady) He's so 
spoiled! I just can’t make him mind. But 
wait till I tell his daddy to-night! 

Germ Don’t you care. She'll forget all 
about it by the time you get home. 

Old Lady He’s only a child. 

First Newsboy How long were you on duty? 

Second Newsboy Ever since school let out. 
Let’s see, that’s four hours. I sure worked 
hard. 

Germ Well, sit still now and rest 
got a good seat. 


(First Boy suddenly catches sight of the Old 
Lady standing and makes a move to get up.) 


You’ve 


Germ Sit tight, sit tight! You’re tired. 
Second Boy (jumping up, lifts his hat. To 
Old Lady) Have my seat! 


Old Lady (sitting down) Thank youl 
Thank you! 
Germ Now, isn’t that a shame! A few 


more acts like that will make me leave this 
street-car system entirely. I’ve worked early 
and late, but with the schools now teaching 
courtesy, I'll be vanquished. 


[CurTAIN] 

















Stop Wondering How | Teach Piano 
I’ll Show You, FREE! 





Year after year you’ve seen my advertisement in all the leading 
publications, offering to teach you piano in quarterthe usual time. 
Year after year my school has grown and grown, until now I have 
far more students than were ever before taught by one man. In 
1923 and 1924 over three thousand students graduated from my 
Piano or Organ course and received their diplomas. 

Yet when I first started giving piano and organ lessons by 
mail in 1891 my method was laughed at. Could my conserva- 
tory have grown as it has, obtained students in every State of 
the Union and, in fact, practically every civilized country of the 
world, unless it produced very unusual and satisfying RESULTS 
for its students? at: 

See for yourself what it is that has brought my method so rap- 
idly to the front. Write for free booklet and sample lessons. 

Now, for the first time, you can obtain sample lessons without 
charge. In the past, I have always been opposed to sending out 
\ free lessons, even to persons who were seriously interested in 

my course. But my friends have insisted that I give every- 

body a chance to see for themselves just how simple, interesting and 

DIFFERENT my lessons are,and I haveconsented to try the exper- 

iment for a short time. Simply mail the coupon below or 

X\ write a postcard, and the 64-page booklet and sample lessons will 
go to you at once and without obligation. 

Within four lessons you will play an interesting piece on 

the piano or organ, not only in the original key, but in all 

otherkeysas well. Most students practice months before 


\ they acquire this ability. It is made possible by my 
Q UINN , patented invention, the Colorotone. 
Another invention, obtainable only from me, is 


Conservatory my hand-operated moving picture device, Quinn- 
Studio PY2I ‘ dex. By means of Quinn-dex, you actually see 
598 Columbia Road my fingers in motion on the piano, and can 


learn just how to train your own fingers. 
When I say that I can teach you piano 
in quarter the usual time, do not think 
that this is too good to be true. Mod- 
ern inventionsand improved methods 
have accomplished just as great 
x wonders in other branches of ed- 
ucation. 


Boston, 25, Mass. 
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booklet, “How to Learn Piano 
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Vary the Monotony of 
School Work 


(Continued from page 56) 


work could not be done on schedule, I did not 
read the lesson until the study period for 
reading, which came in the last period of the 
day. After I had read the lesson and the 
difficult words had been gone over and ex- 
plained, I had the pupils tell the names that 
appeared in the story, what each one had done 
and what the outcome had been. 

Although the grade which I taught was the 
fourth, I know that both above it and below, 
the grades were divided for some of the 
branches. In some cases the division was 
based upon the marks of the pupils. This is, of 
course, a matter for the teacher to decide; it 
was not, however, what I had in mind, as what 
I wanted was a system of getting half the pupils 
at oral work while the other half could work 
without being distracted by the pupil next 
door. 





Eye Sight Conservation 


The Creator has bestowed upon the human 
race a wonderful organ of vision. It with- 
stands abuse uncomplainingly, but herein lies 
the difficulty. Its marvelous endurance of 
harmful lighting conditions is a weak point in 
its design, because the damage is discovered 
too late. 

Only in recent decades has mankind lived 





and worked long hours under artificial lighting. 
Outdoors, where vision evolves, there is an 
abundance of light—the primary light source, 
the sun, is so intensely bright that the eyes can- 
not withstand its glare, consequently we are 
compelled to avoid looking at it. The sky isa 
harmless source of light under outdoor condi- 
tions where annoying contrasts are relatively 
rare. Under the adaptation to intense out- 
doors illumination the eyes are not so easily 
annoyed by conditions which indoors are glar- 
ing. Owing to these reasons man has become 
indifferent to lighting and does not recognize 
conditions which are harmful. 

There are so many factors involved that it 
is difficult to segregate the part that bad light- 
ing plays in impairing vision. However, we 
know that light is essential; that it may be 
adequate or inadecuate; that it may be proper 
or improper; that in any case artificial lighting 
has never approached the ideal in intensity as 
compared with outdoor conditions. 

The home and the school are natural and 
effective places for attacking some of the evils 
which contribute toward eye troubles. 

Lighting conditions which cause eyestrain 
depend somewhat upon the state of adaptation 
of the eye, so it is difficult to define in measur- 
able quantities the limits of these conditions. 
Light may be glaring by virtue of its quantity, 
but there is a common misconception regarding 
this. For example, complaints are often heard 
that artificial lighting is too intensive. The 
intensity of illumination outdoors is usually 
thousands of times greater than that encoun- 
tered in artificial lighting. Commonly when a 
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proposition bound to produce a 
good income. In past summers many 
of our pos representatives have 
averaged over $600.00. Think what 
this means annually for those who 
qualify for positions in our perma- 
nent organization. 


You Will Have Every 
Advantage 


Those chosen will receive every ad- 
vantage; guaranteed income from 
the day they start to work, and rail- 
road fare paid. Ambition, plus the 
careful Weedon training and constant 
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exceptional business career along 
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Are you planning to make your next summer's spare time 
pleasant and profitable? The S. L. Weedon Company needs a 
number of teachers the coming summer for a high type of 
position that is very agreeable and highly remunerative. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


Dept 3-A 


Successful people 
Be One of them! 


school lines. Agreeable.associates, of 
course, and of the highest type. 


—and Travel 


Each position carries with it an oppor- 
tunity to travel. This feature, although 
secondary, should carry weight when 
you consider next summer’s plans. 


Inquiries Invited from 


Responsible Individuals 


We invite inquiries from responsible 
teachers. Upon receipt ofyour inquiry 
we will send you a “High Way to Suc- 
cess,” descriptive of the kind of work, 
the position, and the Company; and 
a personal letter, telling you whether 
of not you can fit into one of these 
openings. Remember, we have been 
in business over 20 years, and will 
place those accepted in positions that 
not only offer a chance to exchange 
a summer of leisure for one of in- 
come and travel but which also may 
lead to a permanent connection. 
Please state your age, education and 
qualifications in reply. We suggest an 
immediate inquiry. Address Dept.-3A. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 





room is considered to be over-lighted the effect 
is merely glare from exposed light surfaces. 
Unshaded light sources should not be toler- 
ated. Even exposed frosted lamps are glaring 
under most conditions. Shades should be 
dense enough to reduce the brightness of the 
lamps. Even though the bright light source 
is out of the ordinary field of view, it is annoy- 
ing when reflected from glossy paper, polished 
desk tops, blackboards, etc. For this reason, 
light should be emitted from a surface of low 
brightness. A practical solution is to surround 
the light sources with diffusing glass or to 
diffuse the light by reflecting from the ceiling. 
Although it is not difficult to obtain fixtures 
which are thoroughly satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the conservation of vision, there 
are many in use which are a menace to eyesight. 
It is easy to state that all lamps should be 
shaded from the field of view and to add certain 
facts regarding the correct position in respect 
to the light-source, but these simple statements 
do not appear to be effective. This suggests 


.an interesting example of a misconception of 


art. The bespangled fixtures of the Louis XIV 
period fitted appropriately the gorgeous splen- 
dor of that time. Catering to our weakness— 
and his own—for copying bygone art instead of 
creating new styles, the fixture designer repro- 
duces those cut-glass fixtures. As objects, 
they may be beautiful, and as fixtures used with 
candles of a few centuries ago they would be 
delightfully scintillating. However, quite un- 
conscious of the law of appropriateness and of 
the enormously greater brightnesses of modern 
light-sources, the architect, decorator, or some- 
one else places our modern lamps amid crystals 
of glass. The glittering points of light are‘now 
a thousand times brighter than they were when 
this period style was born. They are glaring 
and unbearable. They are inartistic, despite 
the fidelity with which their dimensions and 
details have been copied. Such errors are 
committed in the name of art, but the result is 
no longer art. devche 

—The Eyesight Conservation Council of America 











NATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 21 to July 31, 1926 


Summer Session Curriculum in- 
cludes the latest developments’ 
in kindergarten and el- 
ementary methods 
for teachers. 


Demonstration with children. 


&* 


For}Summer Bulletin, address 


REGISTRAR, 
SUMMER SCHOOLS, Box 24, 
2944 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO fe ILLINOIS 
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Books Correlated with The Butterfly and the Bee The bee to the butterfly said: 
¥ , “I must work for the good of the hive. 
Geogra phy The butterfly said to the bee: ; ’Tis there that our queen bee is bred, 
: “Your dress is so dull! Why don’t you And the baby bees kept alive; 
(Continued from page 48) Wear pretty, bright colors—you’d be When winter comes, honey is there 
6 Occupations. Quite handsome, I think, drssed in blue In plenty for all of the bees. 
a Reason for. Trimmed with white (like the wings I wear). | But you, O gay idler so fair, 
b Method used, modern or primitive.| And why, I would much like to know, Will starve when the summer days cease.” 
7 People. Do you never have time to spare 
a Nationalities. On a pleasuring trip to go?” —Janet Gargan 





b Characteristics. 
8 Means of transportation and communica- 











> ii LITHERARY ASSIS’ TANCE 
10 Recreation. Speeches, Orations, Addresses, etc., written to order on any subject, $3 per thousand words; Stories, 
a Games. Poems, Articles, etc., criticised and corrected for literary ity and accuracy, $1.50 per thousand words 
b Pastimes. —— tvpewrituen correctly for publication, $1 per thousand words Markets for or Keeenry wares os 


gested. years’ experience. 


Nore Just here a fine opportunity is given : , 
te liave them see how the games and pastiones F. H. CROSS STUDIO, Suite 37 453 Emerson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


of a people are dependent upon the seasons 
and the surface features. 


11 i hich led t ° ° ° 
you venreanuae ioe set hoon odeed for. Thousands of Teachers are putting added zest into their 


These answers will give the teacher a good classes by using 


idea of the reading ability of the class and 

when the next book is a = —- will be FOOD and HEALTH EDUCATION 
i i th t y' . . . 

wy "Thay on oe 0 “settings” of to give them new ideas for teaching Food and Health Lessons 

the story much more readily. There is nothing that lends itself to so many new teaching 

devices as the subjects of Food and Health. These can 


be a delight both to the teacher and the pupils or they 

















Sonny’s Tune 
Squeak! squeak! through the house; 


; No, it isn’t any mouse. can be a bore to both. 

Let’s be still and slyly peek, 

: See what makes that funny squeak. For 83 Cents a Month You Too Can 
ey ee oe Have This Constructive Teaching Aid 


otens ot of ce he nog which helps make your classes a bright spot in the school day. It brings 


—Marjorie Dillon you each month new ideas and teaching projects that have been suc- 
cessfully tried out in other schools which you can incorporate into your 
teaching program. It helps you lay out your teaching year in a com- 
prehensive and result-preducing manner. 





FOOD AND HEALTH ED- 
UCATION carries hints on 
impromptu food and health 


Use the coupon lessons; suggestions for new 
forms of team work both in 
To PEP-UP and out of the classroom; 


ideas for school dramatics; 
The Last Half of and gives the teacher con- 








50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers 




















stant contact with the best 

too Copies from one hand-made original. Cos: . 
2c for swe set. Write your dealer ~ circular Your School Year thoughts on teaching from all 
over the country. Inshort,itis 
= HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY a live journal for live teachers. 

16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 
FOOD and HEALTH EDUCATION 

37 West 39th Street New York, N.Y. 





The Amateur Poster Maker 
FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


By Jeanetie E. Perkins 37 West 39th St., New York, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $1.09, for which send me Food and Health Education for one year 
(12 issues) beginning with the January Number. 





NE ere eal tiie loin kia een ERE OU TA ORS T OA ERE Pea e rks 
PE <cacitiata iced pakbe hice ke aie eens Poe eae 
Position...... Pe re eee ne ee re ss aiktick cia oO wi duce State 














HOOT MON! Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 





























Raise funds for your School, Christian | Scotmints Co., Inc. F< 
Endeavor, Sunday School or other Church states Co ae Se P.Ent 
Societies potlling Guictens ~—. Six ersey City, N.J. 
flavors—Peppermint, Yeast intergreen, te od k 
/ Clove, Cinnamon and Licorice. Sell for saan. or parcel saat guapell. $ ae oe: 
: Byte Se Beds: 5 cts. Everybody has a nickel and every- 
a ae: ED body likes Scotmints.§ = # £‘#f...... Peppermint ...... PO 60k150 Licorice 
NO CAPITAL REQUIRED |------ Wintergreen ...... Clove..... Cinnamon 
We extend you 30 days’ credit, ship in any N 
quantities and any assortment of flavors. | * See ©6005 00006642064606000000000060040086 
OU need og _., 7 a oo ne For For For PUD vi nnssnncasccnceponvndatsieasscesens 
poster. ith the aid of this — throug r 
its detailed instruction and illustration, and sug- i $20 Pigs. 500 sag o. 1000 Pip. SD abn vede ces tetcen Se ate akoduutencde 
gestions as to how to avoid incongruities —the Sells For............ $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 
veriest beginner can make posters that talk. Costs You.......... 9.00 13.50 26 .00 PI Gs bivnsindaweds POND skdiedstnaine 
THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOK STORES YOUR PROFIT = $ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 Prineipal............ PE isa Visas 
14 Beacon St., Bsston 19 S.La Salle St., Chicago SCOTMINTS CO., Inc., Desk P.E.-1 Jersey City. N.J. | peterence 
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A Second Grade Grocery Store 
Estelle M. Thorner, Georgia 


In this second grade there were forty-six pupils in the two 
divisions—a very small Group A and a large Group B. 


Situation 


Early in the term it was suggested that the second grade 
keep a store. 


Purpose 


The teacher’s purpose in this was: First, to apply prac- 
tically the number combinations; second, to teach, not just 
abstractly, the use of the terms, pound, dozen, dollar, dime, 
cent, and those of measurements. 

The pupils’ purpose was to buy and sell—a social ex- 
perience. 

There was much discussion during the language period 
as to the kind of store it should be, the final discussion 
making it a grocery store. 


Planning—Executing—Judging 


The question arose as to the kinds of food-stuff which 
should be for sale, and where to find them. It was decided 
that the children should bring from home empty cans and 
boxes. 

They brought cereal and cracker boxes—coffee, cocoa, 
milk, oil, vegetable tins, and butter and egg cartons. The 
fruits and green vegetables were cut from old magazines. 

A low table at the back of the room was adjudged a good 
place for a counter, while the wide sills of the two windows 
made ideal shelves for the store. 

When as many boxes, cans, etc., were brought as the 
children thought would be needed, they were placed in the 
store. The pupils arranged them in the attractive manner 
they had noticed in “real” stores. 

On the board nearest the store was kept a list of articles 
and their prices. The prices were changed from time to 
time, fluctuating with the market, the children bringing 
notice of the rise or decline in price. They were quite parti- 
cular about this. Almost every morning brought some 
report like this: Miss T., butter is only 48 cents this 
morning and ours is 50 cents. We'll have to change the 

rice.” 
. The tags, with the prices printed on them with crayon, 
and placed on the different articles, were made during their 
busy-work period, according to directions the children found 
on the board. The directions for one day were as follows: 

“Make tags for butter, coffee and cocoa. Draw and cut 
tags 2’’x 3’. Write the price on each.” 

Then, on another day they made tags for other articles, 
and so on, until all were tagged. 


Since the B division was large, it was found practicable to ~ 


have only two sections “play store” on the days the store 
was open, one section at a time going for purchases. 

Here is where the teacher had to step forward as director. 

Each pupil was told to go to the store for a number of 
articles—not exceeding three. For example: “Martba, 
please go to the store and buy a pound of butter, a dozen of 
eggs, and a small can of milk,” or, “James, I need a box 
of crackers and a can of cooking oil.” 

Each pupil went to the store as he received his order. 
He brought back to his desk a package of the articles 
ordered, together with a small slip on which had been 
written by the cashier the cost of each article. He sat at 
his desk and found the total cost of the purchases, and then 
brought it to the teacher to be checked. If he had made 
an error in his work, he returned to his desk to find wherein 
the trouble lay. 

The articles were returned to the store after the work of 
the group had been checked. 

At first, only small combinations were used, growing 
larger as the pupils progressed in their work. 
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When the B division acted as customers, the A division 
took over the duties of clerks and cashier. 

With the A division the problems were more difficult. 
The A group were sent for five dozens of eggs, or ten pounds 
of butter, etc. 

The five and ten multiplication was quickly and easily 
learned this way. The cashier handed the customer a slip 
of paper on which was written the price of one pound of 
butter, or one dozen of eggs, and the number “5” under it. 
The customer brought one of the articles purchased to his 
desk, then he worked the problem, placing in their proper 
place the dollar and cent marks, and brought it to the 
teacher to be checked. 

As the children grew more proficient in this, they were 
given “make-believe” coin with which to buy, and after 
paying for their purchases, were required to bring back the 
correct change. 

Each pupil carefully inspected the price list, to see that 
the price on the list and that on the sales slip tallied. 





Make the Reading Count 


L. B. Zittel 
School 53, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Do the children, as a majority, realize when they are 
reading really descriptive material? As a whole, it is 
thought that they do not. To try and improve this, the 
following device has been used and found to be of benefit. 
Children are asked to use the story books they are reading. 
They are brought to the class. Pupils are told to find a 
good interesting description. Sometimes they are asked 
to come to the front of the room, announce the topic they 
are about to read. Others in the class will judge whether 
or not the description has been rightly named. Another 
time the child reads the description and then they suggest 
the name for the article. 

If the first child has read the description of an occupation, 
then that occupation cannot be read again by any other 
member of the class that day; another must be chosen. 
A variety of books offer a variety of subjects, so it does not 
become difficult to find, or monotonous, and children vie 
with one another for the best selection. Judges are ap- 
pointed to name the ones they consider the best. 





The Doll and Ball Project 


Evelyn Louise Mayberry, Oklahoma 


We wanted a blackboard poster and I secured a doll 
pattern that I felt did quite well. It was not original, as 
it might easily have been, but it suited me too well to make 
any changes. First we placed these dolls in a row above 
the blackboard, after the children had traced, cut and 
colored them. Then as we looked at our work, one of the 
little tots asked why she held her hands so. That was a 
question worth consideration, since there must be some 
reason, so we considered it. Then someorie had a happy 
idea. Evidently there was something lacking. 

We made a ball and colored it and when placed before 
the doll it made a great difference in the appearance of our 
border. The little girl was holding out her hands for a 
reason and was surely enjoying her play. 

As the children colored their dolls and balls, they suddenly 
decided that the ball should match the color of the doll’s 
dress. This was a good thought, since it showed the 
development of color appreciation and the fitness of things. 
It also made our border look quite artistic. 

Dainty greens, blues, lavenders, yellows and pinks in a 
happy row looked well enough to make it worth while as a 
room decoration aside from the good we had found in the 
droject that gave every child a chance to help. 
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Abr 
A’SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit- 
able Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
with all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offering 
pe hats chance to travel; business 
training and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address R. A. WHITE 


Dept. S 213 Film Exchange Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















Physical Training Exercises 


The Fletcher System of Physical Training and Health 
Culture Exercises for Schoolroom or Playground is ex- 
tensively and successfully used by teachers among Pu- 
pils of all Grades and Ages in City, Town and Rural 
Schools. 12 sets (60 exercises.) Book, $1.00. 
Satisfaction or Money back. 
HEALTH and EFFICIENCY PUB. CO. 
415 New Street Springfield, Illinois 











POSTER PATTERNS 


For Every Season 


Kindergarten and primary teachers everywhere 
like the Johanna Holm poster and sand table pat- 
terns because there is an appropriate one for every 
month. 


Miss Holm’s personally written instruction book 
and 18 patterns comprise a complete set for your 
use. There are patterns for every month and for 
special occasions. 

Write for free information and details. 
Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 














A Help in Spelling 
(Continued from page 61) 


While this sounds simple, and of course you 
say they know at once what you mean, they 
unconsciously learn to spell “hands.” 

Later on, make it harder and perhaps you 
may spell the entire sentence. 

This is similar to the plan of teaching a 
foreign language. 

After a while a teacher may for a certain 
length of time say everything in the foreign 
tongue and the children learn to understand 
it as well as the words they represent. 





A Third Grade Comedy 


(Continued from page 62) 

6 Side by side, holding hands, they walk, 
swinging around till they face Piggy-wig. 

7 Point to him. 

8 Hands at side. 

9 Piggy-wig, who has been standing with 
his fingers forming the ring, takes it off and 
hands it to them. 

10 Side by side and holding hands, they 
walk, swinging around till they face Turkey. 

11 Very quickly, fall back into original 
position, four abreast and “eat” with the right 
hand out of the left. 

12 Owl and Pussy-Cat, side by side. join 
hands and dance polka, outside feet, heel, toe, 
step, together, step. 

13 Piggy-wig and Turkey fall in behind 
Owl and Pussy-Cat and all dance, inside feet, 
heel, toe, step, together, step. 

14 Piggy-wig and Turkey step to sides of 
Owl and Pussy-Cat. All join hands. Right 
heel, feet, toe. 

15 Bow. 





$1140 to $3300 Year 
Want a Government Job? 


Do you want a steady for life job with the United States 
Government? In getting these positions, teachers have 
a big advantage, because of their training and education. 
Over 25,000 positions are filled every year. These have 
big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. L235, Rochester. 
N. Y., for free list of positions now open to teachers, and 
free sample examination coaching 





Figuratively Speaking 

Don’t you wish that education, 

All that grown-ups think we need, 
Could be grown and cultivated, 

Say, by planting magic seed (lesson seed)? 
School would be unnecessary! 

Think how simple it would be, 
If a crop of dates we’d gather, 

Fresh from off the history tree! 


Think of fields of golden language, 
We could harvest at our ease, 
While the spelling bees hummed over 
Leaves of fresh geographies! 
O, but life would be a picnic! 
We could keep an Arbor Day, 
Planting crops of education 
In a perfect, painless way. 
—Daisy D. Stephenson 









each wit 


BOOK tha 


New Way to Make 
| Moncey at Home 


FREE 
NO Men and women all over the country are turning spare BOOK 
SPECIAL hours into dollars by decorating Art Noveltiesathome. TEU! S 
They have found the way tosuccess in this fascinating HOW 
ABILITY = work through membership in the national organization 
REQUIRED knownas Fireside Industries. Each member is taught 


the work through a wonderfully simple and fascinating 
course of instruction by mail. Complete outfit — to 
‘ extra cost. 

members to join Fireside Industries is now offered. 
Openings are limited. Send at once for the FREE 
t explains all about the work, the co- 
operative benefits and the Guarantee of Satisfaction. 
Write at once, enclosing 2c stamp to help pay postage. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 561, Adrian, Mich. 






An opportunity for new 


For That Home Cooked 
eal at School 









ONLY 25c¢ 


For Compl.te Outfit Consisting; of 
Cooking Stove, Fuel and Extinguisher 


A first-aid stove for teachers. Perfect for piping hot 
lunches at ool. Ready for a rapid breakfast at 
home. Instant heat for your curling or flat iron. A 
necessity for the sick room or school dispensary. 

Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 

Use Sterno in the bedroom, bathroom, dining room, 
kitchen, office, — everywhere, for every purpose. 

Sold by dealers or direct. Send this ad and 25 cents to 
Sterno Corporation, 9 East 37th St., New York City, 
Dept. 356, and we will send prepaid, stove, can of 
Sterno and extinguisher. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money back. 
CANNED 


STERNO ‘feat 


Sterno is mf'd under U.S. Gov't permit for use only as fue 


CLASS RINGS & PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued —FREE &B, 
Samples loaned class officers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 


each. No order for claes, society, club emblems too 
large or too small. Special designs made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO.,Inc., 7778 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y 








PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application 

make it easier to secure 
Better Positions 
PHOTOS 
2 24% x 344 $1.50 
Send your remittance 
and original photo- 
graph to the agency of 


which you are a mem- 
ber or to us. 


Nao 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








= 








OUR BIG CATALOG “RE 


of BOOKS * Publishers 


(P= We catalog and send by mail, at a b 
ates to you, ¥~ 25,000 yy of 7 i > 

e supply the largest num . private 
and ~ <= | libraries and individuale with alt’ their 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Roasts, Pres- 
231-233 West Munroe St., Chicago, Illinois 














THE TABLES 
(Multiplication and Division) 
VISUALIZED 


Charts 24” x 36” — $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00 
Suggestions for Teaching with each chart. 


FLORENCE M. C. WHEATON 





Author and Publisher 


SOUTH MANCHESTER oe CONN. 
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WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY : 
New Words such as broad- : 


cast, realtor, Fascista, novo- § 
caine, junior college, bloc, trade 
acceptance, overhead, vitamin, § 
Supreme Council, etc. 


New Gazetteer including § 
new census figures in the United # 
States and in all the great powers. & 
Also changes in spelling of thou- & 
sands of place names due to 
changes in the official languages § 
of many parts of Europe. Copy- 
right 1924. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Warre for “Word Study”— a helpful little 
publication for teachers of English. “‘It is 
100% cream, no skim- 

milk filler,”’ said 

a prominent 

educator. 


FREE. 





— Home Study 
Teachers and students who desire to complete their high 
school, normal, and business courses, or who may desire 
to take extension work in collegiate branches leadin; 
to the regular college degrees may now take this wo 
by correspondence under the direction of Carnegie 
lege. Teachers must now have high school and 
normal credits, and students who cannot be in actual 
attendance at high school and business college will be 
greatly benefited by taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. For full particulars, address, 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE - ROGERS, OHIO 


EARN LADIES’ 
WRIST WATCH 


> pees wnist watch of latest design, 
6-jewel guaranteed movement, 
a 25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 
J with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Mentho- 
Nova Salve. Sell at 25c box. Watch given ac- 
cording to offer in Catalog sent with Salve. Send 
no money, just name aad address today. 
U.S, SUPPLY CO, Dept, 9539 GREENVILLE, Pa, 


, Mt MARCON-SLUPER 
DUPLICATOR 

You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or typewritten letters, 
notices, lessons, etc., in ten min- 
utes, quickly and easily. Printing 
surface 5x7, $1.25; 64x10,$2.25; 
10x12 4, $4.00. Full directions, 
ink and sponge complete. Reiill- 
ing Composition, 80c per pound. 
Also the Perfect Fountain Pen- 
pencil to use with any Duplica 
tor (The Inkograph) with abso- 

[ute Guarantee, Self fill $1.50; Drop fill $1. Also sent 

C.O.D. Satisfaction Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES 

PREPAID BY US. 

E. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 


PLAY S 


Send for Old Tower List M, a descriptive 
catalogue of selected plays recommended by 
authorities on dramatics for young reople for 
classroom or public performance. 

The plays on this list are available also 
through our Library Service. Particulars 
on request. 


R PRESS 59 East Adams St., Chicago. I!Ninois 


BUNIONS 


PEDODYNE, the marvelous new So! es 
Bunions. The pain stops almost Tpetantoy Ths Gam 
ough by magic. THEN Y¥O iLL 














vanishes as t 

HAVE SHAPE 
SENT ON TRIAL 
to have relief from Bunions. I want to 
leasure of foot comfort. 1 will gladly ar- 

PeboBME” asia 
96, 
Dept. 


Talking Together 


(Continued from page 11) 


comedy of the eighteenth century given by 
young actors of to-day. The reproduction was 
charming in most of the details. Beautiful 
pictures were presented to the eye, the actors 
played with esprit and were not too ill at ease 
in the speech and costumes of the period. But 
every time they opened their mouths, with one 
or two exceptions, disillusion followed, for the 
voices, particularly those of the women, were 
high, thin, hard and monotonous. They had 
no mellowness and consorted ill with the music 
of a Bach gavotte or the dainty and elegant 
adornments of their apartments and their per- 
sons. Surely in the school plays the teacher 
has a wonderful opportunity to mellow the 
voice of the next generation. 





A very interesting little pamphlet came to the 
editor’s desk recently. It describes a year’s 
experiment with the Rotary Plan in the Cass 
Street School of Milwaukee, and is written by 
the principal. He is enthusiastically in favor 
of the plan as the result of the year’s trial. 
He declares: 


“The Cass Street School has functioned 
better this year than at any period in the 
twenty-six years of the speaker’s principalship 
of this school. By this I mean that our new 
organization has enabled us to give better ser- 
vice to the children with the result that the 
children have lived a better and more profitable 
school life. The abilities of our children have 
not changed, our teachers are the same, but the 
unequivocable, indisputable facts are that the 
Cass Street School children figure as well as 
formerly and read better, write better, spell bet- 
ter, talk better, sing better, draw better, paint 
better, play and exercise better, and live better 
school lives than they have averaged in the 
past years. Never have we had such uninter- 
rupted attention to the three R’s as has been 
given this year in the home rooms. Never 
have we had such opportunities for English 
expression as our literature rooms, our library, 
and our auditorium have afforded. Our library 
teacher reports that our children have read 
twenty-three thousand books and talked about 
and reported on a considerable per cent of the 
number read. In that room the upper grade 
children have learned how to use reference 
books and dig out facts from reference sources 
in a library. Our auditorium teachers report 
that every child in school has appeared one or 
more times on the platform in talk, report, 
speech, dramatization, or playlet. In litera- 
ture our children have learned. to love some 
good things in prose and poetry. In music 
every class now sings well—not a few selected 
classes—and the music teacher accomplished 
the work for the festival concerts without the 
stress and confusion and taking of time from 
other subjects reported in so many schools. 
We do not have the hurrying hither and 
thither in search of art equipment and 
materials or the sacrificing of work in the 
three R’s to the demands of art when the art 
supervisor visits the school. We have done 
more and better art work than heretofore be- 
cause equipment and materials are in the art 
rooms and the art teachers know how to secure 
art expressions. Our children are getting real 
recreation this year because a gym, a real gym 
teacher, a playground, and two real playground 
leaders are operating full time.” 


The whole report is interesting reading to 
those who like to know what the rest of the 
world is doing. 





Born when the wint’ry breezes blow, 

The little New Year comes over the snow; 
A gift she is bringing to you and to me— 
Its name is Opportunity; 

And may this gift to a blessing unfold, 
Before the little New Year grows old. 





—0. M. L 





PROJECT LESSONS 
IN PRIMARY GRADES 


Excellent Material for Interest- 
ing Project Lessons may be 
obtained from 


THE TEACHER’S ROBINSON 
CRUSOE 


By SAMUEL ALLISON, Price, 60 cents 


The story rewritten, modernized and 
adapted, with additional incidents for 
use in the later Primary Grades as a 
center, and material for Oral and Writ- 
ten Language, Nature Study, Social and 
Industrial History, Ethics, Drawing 
and the Manual Arts. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR 
YOUNGEST READERS 


Large type. Price, 60 cents 


GODOLPHIN’S ROBINSON CRU- 
SOE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Price, 60 cents 


The greatest of English Classics for 
children, as many claim, has absorbed 
the attention of generations of boys and 
girls while they riveted their eyes upon 
the succession of projects and needs of 
this castaway upon his desert island. 


For further material, get children’s 
Books on Indian Life 


HOPI, THE CLIFF DWELLER 
Illustrated. Price, 60 cents 


Hopi is a dear little T>dian boy of 
the Cliff Dweller type. He is featured 
here by story and picture from the 
papoose stage to the larger, brawny 
adventurous lad, who in course of 
training falls into prison and marvel- 
ously escapes at last. 


STORIES OF THE RED 
CHILDREN 


Large type. Price, 60 cents 


Indian legends, vivid with the poetic 
and romantic life of red men. These 
interesting myths of the wind, lightning, 
stars, the seasons, and the varied 
phenomena of nature, are woven into 
stories that harmlessly feed the young 
imagination. 


THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 


-Price, 60 cents 


Abridged, simplified, and specially 
arranged for young readers. It is 
particularly happy in its combination 
of prose narrative and the original 
poem. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


234 Boylston St. 221 FourthAv. 2457 Prairie Av. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890 INCORPORATED i904 


G Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. S. BALDWIN, President T. M. HASTINGS, Vice-President 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for ali Grades. 





REGISTER NOW 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “xtw you" 


NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates specialists and other teachers to college, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 
(Under One Management — Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago) 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY (Inc. 1916), 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Largest Fisk Agency. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. Affiliated Agencies 

widely scattered. . 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, 
College work only. 
EDUCATION .SERVICE, 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Steger Building, Chicago. 
If you should attend the meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Washington, 
Feb. 21-25, come to see us at our Booth No. 80, a few steps from the registration desk. 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YO 


rn eee = Enroll only Normal and College 

ROCKY ITT TEACHERS Graduates 

. 67 aA Oe A Branch Offices: 
4IOUS PES ot BLoG DeNnverR.COLO Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank 


Bide. 
Minneapolis, Minn. IL ber Exch 
Wu. Rorrer, Ph. D., Manager 


Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 
7 fF A visors are in good de- 


TEACHERS AGENCY =: 'c2sis 











Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 








IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 


— — 

















Well prepared Grade 
Teachers and Super- 





. 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago = 
Salary range past 


year from $1000 to $2400. Positions in City Schools. Sub 
urban Schools and best schools everywhere. Send for 1926 
booklet, ‘“Teaching as.a Business.” 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Blidg., Denver; 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


302 Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Supply never equal to demand for superior teachers 
REGISTRATION FREE Best positions filled early. JOIN NOW! 


TEACHERS WANTED for Schools. . Contracts Waiting. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS 
SYRACUSE NORTHAMPTON, Mass. AUBURN, Me. 


Peyton Bidd., Spokane 
WANTED — Well qualified, suc- 


cessful teachers seeking advancement 








MEMPHIS 





tus Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency »«. 


410 PYTHIAN BLDG. 


TEACHERS: ENROLL NOW FREE B-1@] UBB | BEN D, (A Eager i 
Teachers Agency 


BREW F 431 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Oldest National Agency — Established, 1882 

I f you feel that another position than the one you now hold 

~~~ might offer you more in the way of Salary, more in the way 

of Professional Advantage, more in Prestige, more in Opportunity 

for Better Living, more of a field for Self-expression, more of the Tang, 


andthe Romance, and the Adventure, and the Fun of Life —then— join 
the Brewer Teachers Agency—a National Personnel Clearing House. 








Nature is Disturbed 


“European unrest” is spreading to nature 
itself, and Europe is now puzzled with strange 
manifestations of upheaval and decay. 

France’s government scientists are studying 
the recent phenomenon of a plateau rising in 
the Bay of Biscay, discovered when mariners 
taking soundings found they were almost 
aground at a spot where normally they should 
have had deep water. 

This is only one of a series of mysterious 
occurrences in nature noted throughout Europe 
recently. 

For instance, one side of that tremendous 
pile of rock, the Matterhorn, in Switzerland, 
has commenced to “move.” Inhabitants of 
half a dozen villages have been ordered from 
their houses to escape the danger of falling 
rocks and a guard of troops has been scattered 
through the district to warn off mountain 
climbers. Near Greece, on ihe island of 
Santorini, a supposedly extinct volcano has 
suddenly broken forth into violent eruption, 
throwing smoke, lava and burning stones to a 
great height and causing a panic among the 
population. Many of the inhabitants have 
fled from the vine-clad island, fearing that 
more violent eruptions and a disaster would 
overtake them if they remained. 

Heligoland, the mighty pre-war island fortress 
of the German Empire, is reported crumbling. 

Twenty-five acres of the Isle of Wight have 
just fallen into the sea. Three villages on the 
shore of the Isle will shortly have to be moved 
further inland, while geologists report that the 
ocean is making inroads against the shore-line 
of the entire island at the rate of more than a 
yard a year. 

The statuary and copings of the Houses of 
Parliament have suddenly succumbed to a 
mysterious attack of destructive gases in the 
air and are crumbling and falling at an alarming 
rate. Under the same sort of attack, the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral has developed danger- 
ous points of weakness. 

Meanwhile the waters of the North Sea have 
become warmer than for many years, and 
tunny fish, sharks and other semi-tropical 
species rarely known in this region, have ap- 
peared this summer in large numbers in the 
channel.—Montreal Star 


Celluloid Hippo for Museum 


A celluloid hippopotamus is the latest thing 
in museum art. Heretofore the hippo has 
defied the skill of taxidermists because its skin 
could not be reproduced with convincing 
realism. But now L. L. Walters, of the Field 
Museum of Natural History at Chicago, IIL, 
has discovered a method of using celluloid to 
produce translucent color effects that are said 
to give almost the semblance of living flesh 
and blood. Using this method he is construct 
ing a remarkably life-like reproduction of a 
hippo, in which the real hairs are embedded in 
the celluloid. 


Ladybugs by the Million 


Lowland fruit ranchers of the Pacific coast 
value ladybugs, caught in the high mountains 
in the State of Washington, to keep the trees 
free from the green and woolly aphis, the peach 
tree louse, and many other pests of the orchard. 
One dealer in ladybugs, known as “king of the 
ladybug industry,’ supplied three million of the 
insects to fruit growers last year, and regretted 
that he was unable to meet the demand for six 
million more. The ladybugs travel in cages 
from the mountains to the fruit ranches, where 
they are ‘‘planted” in quantities of a thousand 
to an acre. 


Tue TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON 120BOYLSTONST. 








RECOMMENDS 7FACHERS, TUTORS 
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GEOGRAPHY 
passed thru SMITH’S 
Regents Review Books 


Revised edition of Geography Questions grouped 
under following heads: General Questions, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, South America, North 
America, The United States, New York State. 
Complete Regents Examinations since 1916 are 
invaluable in preparing pupils for final examinations. 


Geography Answers 
Grouped for class work in same order as question 
ook. Answers clearly explained by experienced 
instructor. Great aid to teachers in supple- 
menting regular classroom work. 


ARITHMETIC SOLVED 


Examinations Easily Passed 

Smith’s Regents Question Book provides thor- 
ough drill on entire subject. Topical grouping 
adds value to classroom use. Complete Regents 
Examinations from 1903 to date give pupil neces- 
sary training in information required for passing 
subject. 

Smith’s Arithmetic Answer Book shows com- 
plete operations in answering question book. 
Arrangement of solutions makes easy, excellent 
results in using Smith’s Question and Answer 
Books to consolidate regular text-book work. 

Question Books, each subject, 40 cents; Answer 
Books, each subject, 40 cents. 


OTHER SUBJECTS 


English History 
Ancient History 
Modern History, B 
Civil Government 
History of Education 
American History 
Physics 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Zoology 

1st Two Yrs. Spanish 
ist Year French 
2nd Year French 
3rd Year French 

ist Year German 


Arithmetic 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Geography 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 
United States History 
Physiology 
Spelling 
Algebra 
Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 
Solid Geometry 
1st Year English 
2nd Year English 
3rd Year English 2nd Year German 
4th Year English 3rd Year German 
Elementary Bookkeeping 1st Year Latin 
Psychologyand Principles 2nd Year Latin 

of Education 3rd Year Latin 
Commercial Geography Commercial Law 
Physical Geography Elementary Drawing 


Send for Catalog 
“‘Students like to use Smith’s”’ 


W. Hazleton Smith, Dept. B-1 
117 Seneca Street Buffalo, N.Y. 











13 WER 
CENA 


a You've heard 
your neighbor praise the 

old reliable Pathfinder, the 

wonderful national weekly home 

" magazine that 3 million people read. You 

can try this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for a tri- 
le. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to equal it; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading the 
cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 
health, radio etc. ; real stories, pictures—instruction, entertainment 
for all. Send 15c (coin orstamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 

or$ifor full year (S2issues), Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





EARN $25 WEEKLY 


Spare time, w riting for newspapers, 
magazines. Experience unnecessary 
Copyright book free. 

Press Syndicate, 1158, St. Louis, Mo. 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
un Ventilation 


MANY 


STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack or 
pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
Spiceland Indiana 





Autos Outnumber Phones 


There are now 2,000,000 more motor-cars 
than telephones in use in the United States 
according to statistics recently announced by 
the Western Electric Company. A census by 
this company shows 17,740,236 motor cars 
in operation, as compared with 15,369,454 
telephones, or 100 motor cars for every 86 
telephones in the United States. 

In France the proportion is even more 
startling. There the latest figures show 
573,967 motor cars in operation compared with 

924,592 telephones, or 100 motor cars to every 
SI telephones. 


Practical experience in bee-keeping is a part 
of the curriculum in a number of rural schools 
in the Province of Ontario. In sixteen schools 
in Wentworth County, bees are kept in obser- 
vation hives in the schoolroom. The study 
involves little extra work on the part of the 
teacher, and is valuable as a nature contact 
and in contributing to the promotion of a great 
productive industry. The sale of honey in 
many of the schools has been more than suffici- 
ent to cover in one season the expense of 
installation and upkeep. 


A Practicable Method of Teach- 
ing Illiterate Adults 

Five million persons in the United States 
who are more than ten years old can neither 
read nor write. To meet this situation, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
American Legion, the National Education 
Association, and the United States Bureau of 
Education more than a year ago called a con- 
ference in Washington of persons interested 
in the reduction of illiteracy. Every state was 
represented and an intensive study was given 
to the solution of this national problem. An 
outgrowth of the conference was the appoint- 
ment by the Commissioner of Education, by 
request, of a representative committee to rec- 
ommend subject matter and methods of teach- 
ing native and foreign-born adult illiterates. 
The work of this committee is embodied in 
Bulletin No. 8, Elementary Instruction of 
Adults, by the chairman, Charles M. Herlihy, 
Massachusetts State Supervisor of Alien 
Education. It comprises a simple and practi- 
cal method of instruction in reading, writing, 
conversation, spelling, and simple arithmetic 
especially adapted to adult illiterates. 


The Prize Cook and the Saucer 
Pie 

When our cook makes pies, I stay about. 

And she never, never sends me out! 

It’s fun to see her roll the crust, 

And sprinkle it with flour-dust, 

And fit the big old blue-edged plate, 

And the agate ones; and I watch, and wait; 

And sometimes, if I take great care, 

She lets me sit up in a chair, 

And put the apple slices in, 

All cut so nice and smooth and thin; 

Or pour the berries in, and heap 

The sugar on, so white and deep; 

But O, whatever kind she makes, 

There’s crust “left over”; and she takes 

The pieces, and she rolls them out, 

And O, but I know what she’s about! 

And I smile at her, and she smiles back, 

And she makes it fit, with the nicest knack, 

My deep blue saucer; and she fills 

It up so full it almost spills, 

(nd puts the top crust on, and then 

We both just have to smile again; 

And into the oven it goes at last; 

And she says, “ Twill be done at just half- 
past!” 

There isn’t a pie could ever be 

So good as the pies she makes for me! 

She’s the nicest cook i in the world! Why, yes 

Course she’s my mother! I s’posed you’d 
guess!—Minnie Leona U pton 





Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where 
to sell 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story 
Dr. EsENWEIN Writing, Versification, 
Journalism, Play Writing, Photoplay Writing, 
etc., couahe by our staff of literary experts, 
headed by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, famous critic 
and teacher; Editor of The Writer’s Monthly, 
Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive criticism; 
frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for 
stories and articles written mostly in 
spare time—“‘play work,” he calls it. Ane 
other received over $1,000 before com- 
pleting her first course. Hundreds are 
selling constantly to leading publishers, 
There is no other institution or agency doing so 
much for writers, young or old. The universities 
recognize this: over 100 members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in 
our Literary Department. The editors recognize 
it,they’re constantly recommending our courses, 


150 page illustrated catalog free. 
ease Address 


The Home Commsaian School 
Estab. 1897. Dept. 38, Springfield, Mass, 


We publish The Writer's Lavers, 13 volumes; 
Wegerrs booklet free. We also publish The 

ster’s Monthly, the leadin: 3 ty for 
literary workers; sample copy ual sub- 
scription $3.00. 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS © How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drilis, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas. 
| Musical Readings, Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs. Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all oa Minstre! Shows, 
H. books. -Up-G 
~ Make-Vp-Goods, | New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 


etc. For all ages and occasions 
ge catalog Free. 

vues, suitable for high school 

and college presentation. 





oa ds. neg SSO 
bas! . 
HICAGO ad 


Study 


ome 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 
elor degree. 

















Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “Genetic Psy- 
chalagy,”* ” Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,’’ ‘“The 
Rural Teacher's Prob- 
lems,”’ “Study of Psycho- 

pathic Children,”’ ‘“‘Meth- 
ra lsof Te aching in Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’**The Junior 
High School Movement,”’ 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministr ation and Supervi- 
sion, “Educz ational Meas- 
urements,”’ etc. 


Begin any time 


The Gniversity of Chicago 


89 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





TEACHERS Earn Trip to Europe 
Organizers, conductors, chaperons wanted. No salary 
but trip for service. Summer Seminar 1926. Lowest cost 
tours. $275 up. Student Tours, 238 Back Bay, Boston. 





FOR YOUR SCHOOL WORK 


HERE ARE THE BEST HELPS— 
Pamphlets — 15 cents each; $1.50 per dozen. 


Alcoholin Experience and Experiment. 
The World’s New Day and Alcohol. 
Studies in Government. 

Facts Concerning Tobacco, 5 cents. 
Manual of Law Enforcement, 10 cents. 
Tobacco a Three Fold Study, 10 cents. 
Alcohol and Other Narcotics, 5 cents 
each, $3.75 per hundred. 





Blotters — Total Abstinence, Anti-Narcotic and 


Law Enforcement; for school, office, 
business and home use: 40 cents per 
hundred, $3.50 per thousand. 


Send for Catalog 





National W.C.T.U. Publishing House 


Evanston Department L Illinois 
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New Year Helps and Seatwwork 





HELPFUL HINTS 
FOR TEACHERS 
A brand new Harter series 
that saves time and mon- 
ey for you—no more leaf- 
Ing over untold numbers 
of Educational Maga- 
zines for new ideas—no 
more expensive books to 
uy. Now you can select 
only those subjects which 
exactly fit your require- 
ments—and apply the 
best thought of practical 
educators and _ intelligent 
teachers to every one of 
your own problems—at a 

surprisingly low cost. 
The elpful Hints for 
Teachers Series contains 
hundreds of up-to-the-minute inspirational, practical sug- 
gestions forclass work. Each subject presented in four 
page pamphlet, live subject matter. Only 5 cents per copy. 
The titles listed are indicative of the great variety and 
scope of this new series. Write for complete list. 
122—Combining Silent and Oral Reading; 147—Whis- 
pering, Its Causes and Its Remedy; 154—History and 
Geography Games; 162—Ideas for Second Grade; 169— 
Teaching Morals and Manners; 211—The First Day of 
School; 222—A History Guessing Game; 263—Sugges- 
tions for a Humpty-Dumpty Easter Party; 285—Paper 
Folding for Rainy Days; 289—Twenty Arithmetic De- 
vices; 309—Twenty Silent Reading Helps; 313—Pleasant 
Decorations for Every Month; 316—Beginners’ Number 
Work Devices; 323—Six New Spelling Games; 338— 
Self-improvement for Every Teacher; 341—Thirty Ideas 
for Primary Teaching; 346—The Years’ Blackboard Cal- 
endars; 347—Our Dramatized Grammar Lessons. 
Price only 5 cents each; 50 cents per dozen. 


CANDLE and 
WEED DECORATING 


yng Make your own home and school- 
BAM room decorations. These outfits 
include complete supplies and in- 
structions for making artistic 

* dripped candles,’’ beautifully 
decorated weeds and foliage, 
china, glassware, dried leaves and 
plants in brilliant metallic effects. 

No 14 Outfit, 14 brilliant colors, 

OOF DOK . 2... ccccvccveses $1.60 


NEW SEATWORK CATALOG 
For full descriptions of over 100 new Seatwork Sets. Send 
coupon below. 


TEDDY BEAR PARADE—NO. 2078. Grades 2 
and 3. Picture stories to read, draw and color, with 
stories leading up to incompleted part of each drawing. 
128 pictures, 6x9 inches. Enough material for eight 
lessons in a class of 16 pupils...........-.-++++: $0.50 














1 am going fishing. 
I put a worm on my hook. 


Then I throw my line into 
the water. 


Soon I have a bite and 
pull up a Gh. 


No. 2070 


MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES TO READ—DRAW— 
COLOR—NO. 2076. Grades 1 and 2. 32 cards giv- 
ing instructions in free hand drawing projects. Teaches 
pupil to read, stimulates imagination $0.30 

9 


FOLK LORE FRIENDS—WNO. 2077. Grades 2 
and 3. Similar to Teddy Bear Parade. Self-teaching, 
because child draws only as a means to express what he 
reads. 128 pictures, 6x 9 inches. Enough material for 
eight lessons in class of 16 pupils. See illustration. $0.50 


NEW STENCILS AND SILHOUETTES—NOS. 2015 
and 2084. Grade 1. No. 2015 includes elephant, 
camel, dog, buffalo, cow, pig, rhinoceros, horse, bear, 
rabbit, donkey and lion. No. 2084 includes kitten, 
turtle, lamb, rooster, hen, fish, duck, goat, chick, squirrel, 
pigeon and swan. Size, 54¢x7 inches. Includes both 
yarts of card after cutting, or 24 outlines in all. See 
illustration $0.25 
TOYS TO CONSTRUCT—NO. 2100. Grades 2 
and 3. Sixteen simple construction projects with scissors , 
paper and paste, rulers and crayons. To follow printed 
Instructions. .........ccee eee eereeseerereeene $0.30 























HOLIDAY HELPS AND 
EVERYDAY EXERCISES 


A brand new entertainment book, pub- 
lished October 1, 1925, containing 
practical suggestions and ideas for en- 
tertainments and exercises throughout 
the school year. 225 pages in all, 
drills, dialogues, playlets, recitations, 
quotations, songs, opening and closing 
exercises, and patriotic celebrations, 
for all grades and ages. Just the kind 
of dependable hand-book that every 
elementary teacher needs. 

Per copy 


SPECIAL BOOKS FOR 
How to Teach Phonics 
100 Stories for Reproduction 
Primary Seatwork and Games. 
Seatwork and Patterns......... 
With Scissors and Paste. 
Best Memory Gems ~ 
Popular Folk Games and Dances 
Suggestions for Seatwork 
How to Manage Seatwork. .. 
Basket Making...... 
The Art of Story Telling. ..... 
How I Did It (Lesson Plans)... . i 1.00 
400 Games for School and Playground 1.50 

HARTER’S POSTER AND CONSTRUC- 
TION PAPER 

Special for New Year work. Low Price. 
and Green, in envelope. 
Poster Paper, per package, 100 sheets 
Construction paper, 50 sheets. 











60 cts. 
TEACHERS 


$.40 


Packed Red 


KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 


Per Dozen 

No. 100—Blunt, Jap Handles, Polished Blades... $1.15 
No. 200—Blunt, nickel plated, 4 inch 1.85 
No. 300—Sharp, nickel plated, 4 inch 

CLOCK DIALS 
For teaching time. Thick card face, steel hands. 
made ané -attractive. Each 

HARTER’S BOOK SUPPORTS 

Used by teachers and students. Substantial, serviceable. 
In two finishes, black and olive-green enamel. Price, 
per pair, $0.25 


oS 


Well 


$ .4 











No. 2127—Winter 
NEW PANORAMA POSTER PROJECT OF THE 
FOUR SEASONS—NO. 2127. A brand new and 
beautiful color decoration for the schoolroom which 
pupils make up themselves under the direction of the 
teacher. An excellent class project for Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
Grades. Consists of four colored poster paper panels, 
size, 12 x 36 inches, on which are printed Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn and Winter backgrounds. White cards 
with figures of children, snowman, dog, etc., printed on 
separate sheets, are to be cut out by pupils, colored, and 
pasted into correct positions on the backgrounds. When 
completed, this project makes a striking and attractive 
wall decoration twelve.feet long. Complete..... $0.50 


THE GROCERY STORE 
































No. 2071 No. 2067 
THE TOY STORE—NO. 2071. Grades 2 and 3. Set 
contains 150 interesting problems in buying toys from 
pictured shelves of Toy Store. See illustration $0.40 
THE GROCERY STORE—NO. 2067. Grades 3 
and 4. Similar to Toy Store 0 


TEACHERS’ AND PUPILS’ 
PREMIUMS 


PREMIUM NO. 


14—Beautiful new etiquette Calen- 





MERIT CARDS 
Exchange five of them 
for Five merit Card; five 
merit can be exchanged 
for 25 merit and these for 

‘100 merit., Then comes 
Certificate of Honor. 
One Merit Card, per 
100 $ .20 
Five Merit Card, per 100... 
Twenty-five Merit Card per doz 
One Hundred Merit Card, per doz 
Certificate of Honor, per doz. 











< 


GUMMED STARS 
Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, Red, Green 
or Blue. 100 of color to box. Per box, 
12 cts.; 3 boxes. a .$ .30 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL 


No 2 Gummed Patches for mending holes in loose leaf 
sheets. ME Neyer eS 
Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, per 100. 

Thumb Tacks, 7-16 in. head, No. 102, per 100.... 
Gluey Paste, 5. oz.,in 6 in. tube, No. 640....... 
Schoolroom 
No. 1402. ae Jaime Mins P os 
Dennison Crepe Paper, all colors, per fold 10 ft. 
long, 20 inches wide... . 
Desk Pad with blotting 


TEACHER’S 


HANDY BOX 


All of the little things 
needed by every teacher 
from day to day, in a 
strong, neat box. Includes 
Assorted Rubber Bands, 
Paste, Eraser (Ink and 
Pencil), Clips, Thumb 
Tacks, Blue Pencil, Red Pencil, Black Pencil, Pen, 
Penholder, Gummed Patches, Scissors. Total valus, 
Oe MRE I UE hic ddccssasdveun<cdccecds $1.00 


TEACHERS SEAT PLAN 


8x58 inches. Capacity 7 rows, each ten seats deep 
Made of pocketed re-inforced pressboard. Each. .35 cts 
SELF-TEACHING VOCABULARY—By Garry. 
Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. For ‘primary Grades. See 
illustration. Pictures and words on one side of cards, 
words only on other side. Words taken chiefly from 
Thorndike'slist. Includes complete instructions for use. 
No. 2066, No. 2109, No. 2110, No. 2111, No. 2112. 
Five sets, each $0 40 


.10 
20 
oan 15 
Thermometer, guaranteed accurate, 
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paper, 19 x 24 


” Veasher's 


HANDY BOX 
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No. 2004 ‘No. 2098 
MOTHER GOOSE SILHOUETTES—NO 2098. 


Grades 1 and 2. 32 silhouettes on cards 9 x 12 inches, 
with rhymes printed opposite each silhouette, to be 
arranged in proper sequence by pupil... . .. $0.40 


DESCRIPTIVE SILHOUETTES—NO. 2004. 
Grades 1, 2 and 3. Similar to our No. 2098 described 
above, but including silhouettes of animals, birds, fish, 
etc., instead of Mother Goose characters. See illus- 
tration. Sentences are to be cut up and placed by the 
pupils at the side of the proper picture, according to 
context 


STORY STARTERS—NOS. 2086 
Garry Cleveand Myers, Ph.D. Grades 4, 5 and 6. 
Highly motivated Silent Reading. The pupil learns by 
copying sentences and writing his own version of the 
climax of the story. Two sets, each. $0.40 
WHAT HAPPENED STORIES—NOS. 2096 and 
2097. Grades 3 and 4. Two sets of 32 stories, printed 
on 4'9x6 inch cards. Interesting Silent Reading 
Stories of children’s experiences. Twosets,each.. $0.40 


and 2087. By 


To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLYCO. 
2041 E. 71st St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


dar, 11 x 18 inches, finished in sepia rotogravure, twelve 
sheets with finely illustrated headings, the featuring of 
historic dates and holidays, phases of the moon, etc., 
and giving important rules of etiquette which every 
child and grown-up should know. Per copy, $0.50, or 
sell 25 pencils and get free copy as a premium. 
Send us your name, name of school and address. We 
send correct number of good pencils for your pupils to 
Then send us the proceeds of the Sale and we ship the premium at once. — 
1—American flag. 3 x 5 ft. PREMIUM NO. 6—7 lbs. Permoplast Modeling Clay. 
100 pencils. 
NO. 


Please send the following checked catalogs, etc., tome 
without charge: 
oO a _— and Silent Reading catalog-circular. 
“ree 
O—New Christmas Souvenir circular. (Free) 
O—Free Pantograph folder, which describes an easy 
way to make large blackboard or desk maps, 
drawings, pictures, and decorations. 
Oo “< atalog of new School Plays and Entertainments 
or every grade. (Free) 
.'arter’s New Teachers’ Catalog, which describes 
. nd illustrates hundreds of good things that every 
teacher needs. (Free) 


sell at 5 cts. 
PREMIUM 
pencils 
REMIUM 

PREMIUM 
PREMIUM 
pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 
Original script. 50 


each. 
NO. 


NO. 
NO. 
NO. 


2—Pencil sharpener. 50 pencils. PREMIUM 
3—School Thermometer. 50 pencils. pencils. 

4—15 Blackboard Stencils. 50 PREMIUM NO. 
pencils. 


5—Declaration of Independence. PREMIUM 
pencils. 


The Harter School 


20441 E. Vist @treet 


7—Ten Pupils’ Pantographs. 100 e 


S—One Teacher’s Pantograph. 6 


“Golden Book 


. 
or. 


NO. 
Favorite Songs.” 


9—20 copies 
100 pencils. 


Cleweiand, Omnio 


NAME .. 


ADDRE § . 








